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Sermons for the Month of September 


DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY 


SACRED HEART SERMONS ON OUR LORD’S 
CHILDHOOD AND PASSION 


IV. Tue SacreD Heart oF JEsuS—A MOopDEL OF OBEDIENCE 4 
AND INDUSTRY i 


“And He went down with them and came to Nazareth, and was subject to 
them.”—Luke ii, 51. 

A lamb is a fitting type of childlike obedience, for it loyally fol- i) 
lows its mother wherever she goes, even if she is driven off to be r 
killed. In this way a lamb is an excellent type of the Son of God, i 
who was obedient to His heavenly Father, even to the death of A 
the Cross; and for this reason we find in the catacombs, the earliest 
Christian churches, not a crucifix upon the altar, but a simple cross, i 
and at its foot a lamb, surrounded by the instruments of the Pas- te 
sion. It was thought that the sight of our Saviour on the Cross 
might make new converts waver in their faith, and in order to avoid i 
this, the fitting symbol of a lamb was substituted for the figure of ‘ft 
our crucified Lord. The same idea prompted the author of that 4 
magnificent Easter Sequence: “The Lamb hath redeemed the i 
sheep; Christ being innocent hath reconciled sinners with the “¥ 
Father.” 

1. We read with astonishment in the book of Josue (x, 13) : “So 
the sun stood still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to go down 
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974 THE HOMILETIC MONTHLY 
the space of one day.” The sun obeyed Josue, because God worked 
a miracle in order that the enemies of His people might be completely 
defeated. We ought to feel even greater astonishment at the fact 
that Jesus, the Sun of Justice, the Creator of the sun, condescended 
to obey Mary and Joseph, and to take part in the ordinary work 
of the Holy Family. We are amazed to hear that the rocks and 
sea obeyed Moses, that the Jordan ceased to flow, so as to let the 
Ark of the Covenant be carried across it; that at the command of 
Elias fire fell from heaven and consumed his sacrifice ; but perhaps 
we are not surprised that the Creator of the universe willingly 
obeyed two human beings, His mother Mary and His foster-father 
Joseph. 

St. Bernard, commenting on these things, exclaims: “Learn, 0 
man, to obey; learn, O earth, to be subject; learn, O dust, to be 
submissive. . . . Blush, ye proud ashes; God humbleth Himself, and 
will ye be exalted? God subjecteth Himself to men, and will ye 
dominate over them and be higher than your Creator ?” 

2. St. Luke the Evangelist (ii, 51) tells us of Jesus at the age 
of twelve, that He went down to Nazareth with His parents and 
was subject to them. These brief words sum up the history of 
the next eighteen years of our Lord’s life. What was the Sacred 
Heart doing meanwhile? The learned Salmeron (tract. 47, tom. 3) 
replies: “It prayed, fasted, labored and was silent.” Our Lord 
might have said, as St. Paul did (1 Cor. iv, 12): “We labored, 
working with our own hands.” He did all that He knew His parents 
wished. What splendid obedience and love of work! Even on the 
Cross He might have said to all idle, disobedient people, what St. 
Paul said to the Thessalonians: “Neither did we eat any man’s 
bread for nothing, but in labor and in toil we worked night and 
day, lest we should be chargeable to any of you.” (2 Thess. iti, 8). 
In the work done by our Lord, in obedience to His parents, the 
Sacred Heart found a way of making much atonement for the sins 
of men. And we poor sinners, who have really sinned, try to shun 
work, althought we ought to regard it as a means both of doing 
penance and of rendering our salvation sure, since God’s word, 
addressed first to Adam, is applicable to every human being: “In 
the sweat of they face thou shalt eat bread” (Gen. iii, 19). 

How shall we ever stand before Jesus as our Judge, unless we 
have followed His example of obedience and industry, for He can 
say: “I am poor and in labors from my youth.” (Ps. Ixxxvii, 16). 
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Our Lord was so industrious that, according to St. Justin (dial. 
c. Tryphone c. 88), He was always regarded as a carpenter, because 
He could do every kind of work belonging to this trade. The inhab- 
itants of Nazareth saw Him constantly at work, and called Him 
simply “the carpenter’s son, whose mother is named Mary.” (Matth. 
xin, 55). 

3. We often hear the expression “military discipline.” Among 
the ancients, very strict discipline prevailed, so much so, that accord- 
ing to Plutarch, Scipio the Elder used to say that there was not one 
of his soldiers who would not, at a sign from him, leap down from a 
lofty tower or cast himself into the sea, to certain death. Among the 
Jews, too, we find instances of great obedience. For instance, we read 
in the book of Judges, (ix, 48 etc.) that Abimelech, the commander 
of the Israelite army, on one occasion cut down the bough of a tree 
and laid it on his shoulder, saying to his companions: “What you see 
me do, do you out of hand.” Without hesitation they all cut down 
boughs from the trees as fast as they could, and followed their 
leader. 

Let us imitate these pagan and Jewish soldiers, and display, not 
indeed a military, but a Christian discipline, in following our leader, 
Jesus Christ. Let us not spend our time in idleness and disobedi- 
ence, but daily eat our bread in the sweat of our face, that is to 
say, do some useful work, as far as our strength permits, in order 
to atone for our sins and to help our neighbors. Our Lord and 
Master bore the Cross, and calls on us to follow Him; let us in 
humble obedience and patience bear our crosses, that the sentence 
may not go forth against us: “Let his heart be changed from man’s, 
and let a beast’s heart be given him.” (Daniel iv, 13.) May the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus never suffer our hearts to sink so low, but 
renew them, so that we may not hesitate when God offers us the 
choice described in Deuteronomy (xi, 26—28) : “Behold I set forth 
in your sight this day a blessing and a curse; a blessing, if you obey 
the commandments of the Lord your God; a curse, if you obey them 
not.” Amen. 








MATERIAL FOR SERMONS TO CHILDREN 


A YEAR’S COURSE ON THE COMMANDMENT OF THE 
LOVE OF THE NEIGHBOR* 


XI. Tue E1cgotH CoMMANDMENT— (Continued) 
THE SPIRITUAL WorKS OF MERCY > 
MEANS OF SPREADING THE TRUTH 


I. To Convert Sinners 


The truth brings men to God, but many do not know the truth. 
The prophet Osee says: “There is no truth, and there is no mercy, 
and there is no knowledge of God in the land. Cursing and lying 
and killing and theft have overflowed” (Osee iv, I, 2,). Men break 
the commandments because they do not know the truth. How can 
sinners be converted ? 

When Cain was angry with his brother Abel, God reproached 
him for his sin, in order to bring him back to the right way. God 
told Noe to rebuke the people before the deluge, that they might 
be converted. When Moses saw the Israelites worshipping the 
golden calf, he rebuked Aaron and the whole nation, hoping thus to 
put a stop to their idolatry. 

God wishes us to reprove sinners, and has often commanded His 
followers to do so. Jonas was sent to reprove the people of Ninive, 
and Elias to rebuke King Achab, and we read in Holy Scripture: 
“Them that sin reprove before all” (1 Tim. v, 20). It would be 
unkind to allow anyone to forfeit his salvation, without making an 
attempt to save him. By saving a sinner, we save one who is made 
in God’s likeness, and God will reward us. One who undertakes 
to correct another, should speak gently and kindly; his words will 
have more effect if he admits the sinner’s good points. Nothing 
good ever results from correction made in an angry and disdainful 
spirit. 

Whoever brings back a sinner to the right path, earns a rich 





* Each issue will, like the present, bring an instalment calculated to furnish 
matter for the sermons at the Children’s Mass on the Sundays of the month. 
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reward, because it is written: “He who causeth a sinner to be con- 
verted from the error of his way, shall save his soul from death, 
and shall cover a multitude of sins” (James v, 20). We praise one 
who has saved another from drowning, or from being burnt to 
death; but far higher praise is due to one who saves a soul from 
destruction. You could do much to further the spiritual welfare 
of your companions, if you would warn them and beg them not 
todo wrong. In this way you would be acting the part of a guardian 
angel, but then, before attempting to correct others, you must 
remember our Saviour’s words: “Cast out first the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye.” What does this mean? 


IT. To Instruct the Ignorant 


“God will have all men to be saved, and to come to the know- 
ledge of the truth” (1 Tim ii, 4). All men ought to be taught 
the truth, especially those who know nothing at all about God. Our 
Saviour came into the world to instruct us ; He went about preaching 
in towns and villages, and whenever He found a soul thirsting for 
knowledge, He supplied its needs. (The Samaritan woman at 
Jacob’s well). He desired nothing so ardently as that all men 
should be taught His doctrine, and therefore He told His disciples 
to go and teach all nations. The apostles loyally obeyed this com- 
mand, and, from the day of Pentecost onward, they never ceased 
instructing and preaching. They carried the doctrines of Christ- 
ianity fom Jerusalem to Asia Minor, Greece, Egypt, and through 
the Roman Empire, scattering broadcast the good seed. Following 
in their footsteps came other great missionaries, who went forth 
to instruct the ignorant. (Can you tell me the names of some of 
these men?) The missionaries of the present day are carrying on 
their work, and striving to spread the knowledge of Christ over 
the entire world. “For the earth shall be filled (with this know- 
ledge), that men may know the glory of the Lord, as waters cover- 
ing the sea” (Hab. ii, 14). Whilst the missionaries are thus doing 
God’s will, carrying His truth to the heathen in foreign lands, it 
is our duty to help instructing the ignorant at home. When your 
teachers instruct you at school, or your parents correct you at home, 
they are acting in accordance with our Lord’s will, for “God will 
have all men to be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” 
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To instruct the ignorant and supply their souls with the bread 
of life is a nobler work than to feed their bodies, since the soul 
is destined for eternal life. God has told us plainly how much this 
work pleases Him, for He says: “They that instruct many to justice 
shall shine as stars for all eternity” (Dan. xii, 3). 

You, too, can help to do God’s will and instruct the ignorant. 
You can teach your little brothers and sisters, and other children, 
younger than yourselves, what you have learned. If you do this, 
you follow our Saviour’s example, for He was always ready to teach 
others. You can help the missionaries by praying for them, and by 
contributing your pennies to the Society for the Propagation of the 
Faith. In this way you will be doing your part in instructing the 
ignorant, and making known the truth. 

Why ought we to instruct the ignorant? Who devote themselves 
especially to this good work? How can children take part in it? 
Tell me how the truth is spread through this good work? 


III. To Counsel the Doubtful 


Many people are anxious to do right, but they are not sure how 
they ought to act. 

The rich young man came to our Lord, and asked: “What must 
I do to inherit eternal life?’ What answer did he receive? After 
St. Peter had at the feast of Pentecost reproached the Jews with 
the murder of the Son of God, some of them were sorry, and asked 
the apostles: “What shall we do?” The reply was: “Do penance 
and be baptized.” 

These people wanted to live according to the truth, but did not 
know what to do. It is a good work to counsel those who are in 
doubt, as good advice may save them from going astray ,and set 
them on the right path. It is useless, however, to ask advice and 
then not follow it. The rich young man was very unwise not to do 
as our Lord advised. 

Very likely you will often not know what is best to be done; for 
instance you will wonder what trade you had better learn. You 
should consult your parents and wise people, older than yourselves, 
and God will help them to guide you rightly. If you have no one 
to advise you, pray to God, as Jacob did before starting for Egypt. 
He will put good thoughts into your mind and show you what He 


wants you to do, for “God will give the Holy Spirit to them that 
ask Him.” 
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IV. To Comfort the Sorrowful 


We have seen how it is in our power to help others to find the 
truth. Tell me again what we can do. 

Unhappily it is very easy to go astray from the right way. When 
the Israelites saw the wonders that took place in Egypt, they be- 
lieved in the Lord, but afterwards, when they were suffering hunger 
and thirst in the desert, they doubted God’s power, and murmured 
against Him. They thus forsook the way of truth. 

Judas had many opportunities of seeing how good and merciful 
our Saviour was to penitent sinners; yet, after he had betrayed his 
Master, he believed that Christ would reject him. In his despair 
and misery he went and hanged himself, thus turning away from 
our Lord just when his need was greatest. In times of distress 
thousands fall away from God and His truth, for they cease to 
believe in His power to help them. In the parable of the sower our 
Saviour refers to such people, and says: “They believe for a while, 
and in time of temptation they fall away.” God wants us to be 
ready to go to their help, that they may not perish. Our Lord 
consoled many who were in trouble; for instance, the widow at 
Naim, whose only son was being carried out to burial, and the 
sisters Mary and Martha, whose brother Lazarus had died. In the 
Sermon on the Mount He spoke words of comfort to all in sorrow 
(Matt. vi, 25—32) and when He was about to leave His disciples, 
He gave them the comforting assurance: “Let not your heart be 
troubled ; I will send you another Paraclete, that He may abide with 
you for ever.” 

Good men in every age have acted in the same way—Joseph when 
in prison consoled the butler; Tobias used to visit his kinsfolk 

daily and share his property with them (Tob. i, 19). The apostles 
visited the brethren and consoled them. “Be not wanting in com- 
forting them that weep, and walk with them that mourn” (Ecclus. 
vil, 38). “Rebuke the unquiet, comfort the feeble-minded, support 
the weak” (1 Thess. v, 14). Forsake no one in trouble, lest he 
should despair. Whoever comforts another, is the instrument of 
the Holy Ghost, who is called: “The Spirit of Consolation.” 


V. To Bear Wrongs Patiently 
It is not always easy to practise and preach the truth. 


Christ taught the truth, resisted hypocrisy and falsehood, and re- 
buked sinners, and in return He was crucified. 
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The Apostles instructed the ignorant, and were cast into prison, 
scourged and finally put to death. 

St. Stephen taught men the truth, and was stoned to death. 

Elias warned Achab that he was doing wrong, and suffered perse- 
cution in consequence. 

St. John the Baptist reproved Herod and Herodias, who caused 
him to be beheaded. 

All these suffered for justice’s sake, and you, too, may have to 
suffer for it. People may laugh at you for going to Mass on 
Sundays; others may criticize you for going regularly to Confession 
and Holy Communion. Perhaps attempts will be made to induce 
you to tell lies and steal, you may even be punished if you refuse. 
Our Saviour warned His disciples that they would be hated by all 
men for His name’s sake. When trials of this sort come upon you, 
call to mind our Lord’s words: “Blessed are they that suffer perse- 
cution for justice’s sake, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and 
speak all that is evil against you, untruly, for my sake. Be glad 
and rejoice, for your reward is very great in heaven.” 


VI. To Forgive Injuries 


Those who persecute God’s children do not escape punishment. 

Pharao tormented the Israelites, when they wanted to leave Egypt, 
in obedience to God’s command. What punishment did he receive? 

Antiochus oppressed the Jews, to force them to abandon their 
faith. He killed Eleazar and the seven Machabees. How was he 
punished ? 

The Jews slew our Saviour. What became of their chief city and 
of their nation? Can you give me other instances of punishment 
inflicted upon persecutors ? 

The enemies of Christ and His truth will perish miserably, sooner 
or later, and the thought of the terrible judgment awaiting them 
should fill us with pity. If we could actually see the misery they 
will have to endure, we would shed tears of sorrow and compassion, 
as our Saviour did when He looked at Jerusalem and foresaw its 
fate. It was the thought of the judgment reserved for His enemies 
that made Him exclaim on the Cross: “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” The same compassion made St. 
Stephen cry out before he died: “Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge.” He felt no anger against his enemies, but pitied them 
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for being so blind as not to see the wrong they were doing ,and so 
he prayed for them. In the same way we ought not to be angry 
with those who persecute, abuse and slander us. On the contrary 
we should be sorry for them and ready to forgive them, as Christ 
forgave His enemies and prayed for them. In the Our Father He 
taught us to say: “Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them 
that trespass against us.” We say this prayer every day, so we 
must not be angry with those who offend us. We have to forgive 
others, that God may forgive us. You have seen now that we must 
not only do our best to make others know the truth, but, if they 
wrong us, we must be patient, and ready to forgive all injuries. 


VII. To Pray for the Living and the Dead 


(a) Prayer for the living. God desires all men to come to the 
knowledge of the truth, but it is not in our power to teach everybody, 
to convert all sinners, to counsel all in doubt, or to comfort all in 
sorrow. We can, however, ask God to reveal His truth to all. We 
ought to pray for sinners as Abraham prayed for Sodom; we ought 
to implore the Lord to send many laborers into His vineyard, that 
all the ignorant may receive instruction. Just as Christ besought 
His Father to send the Holy Spirit to the Apostles, so may we pray 
that the Spirit of counsel may come to the doubtful, and the spirit 
of consolation to the sorrowful. God is always willing to hear such 
requests, and “the continual prayer of a just man availeth much.” 
That is why St. Paul so often asks his converts to pray for him. 
We must ask God to make known His truth everywhere, to convert 
sinners, to instruct the ignorant and to comfort the sorrowful, so 
that the empire of truth may extend over all the world, and the 
reign of Satan and falsehood be destroyed. 

(b) Prayer for the dead. True happiness consists in the vision 
of God. Millions of souls in purgatory long to behold God in 
heaven, but the gate is closed; they hunger and thirst for Him, 
but they must remain in darkness, the light of God is still withheld 
from them. It is possible for us to open to them the gates of 
heaven by prayer, by offering up for them our good works, by 
gaining indulgences in their favor, by having masses said for them. 

Children, resolve to pray daily for the living and the dead, that 
all may come to a knowledge of the truth; God wishes all to know 
Him, and to enjoy eternal happiness with Him in heaven. 
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SHORT SERMONS FOR LOW MASS 


CATHOLIC CHRISTIANITY AND THE MODERN WORLD 


FROM THE NORWEGIAN OF REV. K. KROGH-TONNING, D.D. 
TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ASSENT AND REFUSAL 


“A certain man had two sons, and coming to the first, he said: ‘Son, go 
work to-day in my vineyard.’ And he answering, said: ‘I will not’ But 
afterwards, being moved with repentance, he went. And coming to the other, 
he said in like manner. And he answering, said: ‘I go, Sir,’ and went not.”— 
Matt. xxi, 28-30. 

I, This parable is drawn from every day life; a father assigns 
tasks to his sons; one defies him, and refuses to work, but after- 
wards repents. The other promises to do what his father wishes, 
but fails to keep his word. We often meet with men who act in 
both these ways, but our Lord did not intend to describe the attitude 
assumed by all human beings with regard to God and His holy will. 
He had in view on the one hand notorious sinners—‘‘publicans and 
harlots,” who seemed very far from the kingdom of God, and, on 
the other hand, the Pharisees, who professed great zeal in His 
service. There is of course a third class, consisting of those who 
hear God’s call, respond to it gladly and perform their allotted task. 
These are good Christians who profess to be followers of our Lord, 
and live in accordance with their profession, being honest and 
upright in the sight of all men. There are others again who really 
desire to be God’s children, who do, in fact, belong to Him, but 
who are weak, and reveal their weakness in all that they do; they 
are wanting in will-power and in energy, but they are neither wicked 
nor hypocritical. Such people are often judged most harshly by 
their neighbors, but we may well hope that in the end they reach 
their goal. Men set up for themselves a standard by which they 
criticize their fellow Christians, but their standard is by no means 
always identical with that of Almighty God. On the last great day 
we shall find that He is infinitely more just, and at the same time 
infinitely more merciful, than we imagined. 

Finally there is a fourth class, consisting of those who refuse to 
answer God’s call, who never repent and who die impenitent. 
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II. Some people declare that they are eager to hear God’s voice, 
but they do not obey it, and fail to do His will. Notice what kind 
of call is meant. It is not an invitation to lead an easy life, to bask 
in the sun of God’s grace, and to do nothing requiring any exertion. 
The father orders his sons to go and work. The point is therefore 
whether they are obedient or disobedient to God’s will and com- 
mandment. 

Two classes of men answer professing their readiness to do God’s 
will. A great many people lead a colorless, indolent existence. They 
have grown up among Christian surroundings and under the influ- 
ence of Christianity ; outwardly they drift with the tide, and, as far 
as an onlooker can judge, they intend to do right. Perhaps they 
profess themselves Christians, and may even talk about God’s grace, 
meaning the grace that covers a multitude of sins. They misuse 
this grace however by making it an excuse for an easy life, in which 
there is no serious resistance to sin and no real effort to work out 
their salvation. They know little or nothing about the grace that 
helps us to walk before God in newness of life, nor do they concern 
themselves about the commandments, forgetting that our Lord said: 
“He that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that 
loveth me” (John xiv, 21). “Go work, work in my vineyard.” 
They have no idea of keeping God’s commandments or of doing 
their duty, and are quite content to say that it is impossible, never 
thinking that it would be very strange if He had given us a law, and 
required us to observe it, although He must have been aware that 
we could do nothing of the kind. Weaklings of this class plead 
that grace makes up for all deficiencies, and so they do not exert 
themselves. 

There is another class of those professing to be ready to do God’s 
will, but they are hypocrites, and whilst they say “Yes,” in their 
hearts they mean “No.” Outwardly perhaps they seem ready enough 
to do it, but there are various ways of saying “Yes” and “No.” 
Those belonging to the other class are often honest people after 
their own fashion; but hypocrites are not honest. They talk loud 
and long of the necessity of conversion—only they put off being 
converted; they say that we ought to live for God—only they 
resolve to continue a little longer living for the world, its pleasures, 
honors and possessions ; they tell us that we must follow the narrow 
way,—but they go on walking along the broad road. Of course they 
purpose to do better presently, and to be converted; but meantime 
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they are hypocrites. Their hypocrisy is peculiarly repulsive if they 
seek to impress others with their goodness and piety, and never 
consider what they must be in God’s sight. They say “Yes,” but 
only for the sake of standing well in the opinion of their fellow 
men. The worst kind of hypocrisy however is connected with dead 
faith. “Faith, if it have not works, is dead in itself” (James ii, 17), 
Self-righteousness and dead works are not more dangerous than 
dead faith, for works of any kind require a certain amount of 
exertion and self-conquest, whereas dead faith is very apt to lead 
to inactivity and self-deception. It suggests that God looks only 
at faith, and cares nothing for works and life, which must inevitably 
be imperfect. Such faith as this leads to hypocrisy, and many have 
perished, all unaware of their condition. They thought that they 
were responding to God’s call, but they failed to do His will, and 
so they were lost. 

III. The other son in the parable refused flatly to go and work 
in his father’s vineyard, but afterwards thought better of it, and 
went. 

Men are strange creatures: they defy God, and refuse to hear 
anything about Him or His commandments, about faith or about 
Christ and His Church. They choose to live and die in unbelief, 
as freethinkers, if not as atheists, without God and outside the 
Church. Yet, after all, the son who refused to do his father’s 
bidding must have silently reproached himself, and have had an 
uneasy consciousness of his disobedience. Conscience is seldom 
completely silenced, and we may well believe that from time to time 
even the boldest atheists hear its voice, for “there is no peace to 
the wicked” (Is. lvii, 21). In their hearts they cannot altogether 
be deaf to the father’s words: “Go, work to-day in my vineyard,’— 
become an active member of God’s Kingdom, cease to lead that 
wretched life of sin, that ends in disappointment, not in content- 
ment. Some, it is true, remain obdurate, but others, like the son 
in the parable, are moved with repentance, and go to the vineyard. 
We may derive much consolation from these words. If any one 
dear to you has gone astray, and if you are inclined to despair of 
him, remember that it is your privilege to hope, as long as life 
lasts; yes, it is more than a privilege, it is a duty, for the time of 
grace is not yet over. Even if you have banished the transgressor 
from the human affection of your heart, love him with the love of 
Christ, and hope for him, and pray for him. Do not forget that 
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it is recorded of the disobedient son how “being moved with repent- 
ance,” he went to work in the vineyard. 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


TRUTH AND ITS CONFESSION 


“Some therefore of the Pharisees said: ‘This man is not of God, who 
keepeth not the Sabbath.’ ”—John ix, 16. 


Jesus had healed a blind man—thus bearing testimony to the 
truth that He was sent by God, and proving that He had a right 
to demand our faith, when He declared Himself to be the Christ, 
the Son of God. Did the Jews accept His testimony and believe 
in Him?—We can learn many lessons from the account of the 
behavior of the Pharisees, of the blind man and of his parents 
respectively. They represent the attitude adopted by three different 
classes of people towards the truth and its acceptation. 

I. The Pharisees’ evil will. The miracle had undeniably taken 
place; every one knew that the man who had been born blind could 
now see, and that he had received his sight because Jesus spread 
clay upon his eyes. Our Lord had worked a great miracle publicly. 
How did the Pharisees behave ?—They asked the man how he had 
received his sight, and he told them the whole story. The occurrence 
took place on the Sabbath, and the Pharisees were quick to avail 
themselves of this fact, and argued that Jesus could not be of God, 
because He did not keep the Sabbath. Can they really have believed 
their own assertion? It is hardly credible; there were a great many 
outward observances connected with the Sabbath, but surely they 
did not suppose it to be wrong to cure a poor afflicted person on 
that day. Others admitted the fact of the miracle, and asked: 
“How can a man that is a sinner do such miracles?” The two 
parties of Pharisees quarrelled on the subject, and their dispute 
might well have caused the incredulous to reflect. They did not 
however desist from their obstinate attempt to shut their eyes to 
the truth, so they stuck to their argument, and maintained that 
Jesus could not come from God, since He healed the sick on the 
Sabbath. Then they went on to deny that the man had ever been 
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blind at all, hoping thus to be able to show that no miracle haq 
taken place. They did their utmost to avoid facing the truth, and 
yet it was manifest to all around. They called the man who had 
been blind, and tried to frighten him, so that he should not confesg 
the truth; they called him a disciple of Jesus, and at that time al] 
were in peril who acknowledged themselves to be our Lord’s dis. 
ciples, for whoever confessed Him to be the Messias was expelled 
from the synagogue, lost all his civic rights as a Jew, and was 
regarded as having no share in God’s promises, being accursed and 
an outcast. This was the worst misfortune that could befall a Jew, 
The Pharisees therefore refused to recognize the truth, and used 
threats in order to deter others from recognizing it. When these 
threats failed, they had recourse to another expedient, and declared 
Jesus to be so obscure a person that they did not know whence He 
came. This was a direct lie, if they really knew anything about 
Him, and it was easy enough to obtain information. If however, 
their ignorance was genuine, it only shows how little they cared 
to ascertain the truth. Their whole line of action reveals their 
anxiety to shut their eyes to it. The miracle was plain enough to 
all who were willing to see, but the wickedness of the Pharisees 
consisted in their refusal to face the truth, and to acknowledge 
that a miracle had been wrought. Had they acknowledged it, they 
would have been forced to admit that Jesus Christ was sent by God, 
and that consequently they were bound to believe His word, since 
He was the Son of God. They would rather do anything than 
admit this to be the truth, and the attitude adopted by the Pharisees 
resembles that adopted now by men of evil will; the Pharisees were 
not singular in their behavior. Multitudes in every age refuse to 
recognize the truth, in spite of miracles testifying to it. Some facts 
and truths can be proved beyond all possibility of doubt, but men 
simply reject them, preferring not to be convinced of anything that 
for some reason or other they dislike. 

Everyone of us ought frequently to ask himself: “Is it quite cer- 
tain that I am prepared to recognize divine truth, and to do with 
all my might what I perceive to be God’s holy will?” We should 
do well to pray earnestly every day: Domine, doce me facere volun- 
tatem tuam—O Lord, teach me to do Thy will. We cannot have 
a full knowledge of ourselves. David prayed to be cleansed from 
his secret sins, and in every one of us there lingers a remnant of 
the desire to “detain the truth of God in injustice” (Rom. i, 18), 
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an innate tendency to resist divine truth, when it makes demands 
upon us. We are not always aware of these things, and the Phari- 
sees of old may have been equally blind to them; it is quite possible 
that they were no worse than some of us, who refuse to recognize 
some divine truth, either because he have some secret natural aver- 
sion to it, or because we are afraid of its logical consequences. A 
man whose will is not altogether honest with regard to the truth, 
is in great danger. 

Il. The cowardly will of the blind man’s parents—The Jews 
questioned the parents of the man born blind, asking them if he 
were indeed their son, and whether he was blind from his birth. 
So far they had no objection to giving straightforward answers, 
since they saw no reason for fear. But it was otherwise when they 
were asked how it was that he had received his sight. This was an 
awkward question, so they replied: “How he now seeth, we know 
not; or who hath opened his eyes, we know not; ask himself, he 
is of age, let him speak for himself.” St. John adds that they 
spoke thus for fear of the Jews. They refused to commit them- 
selves, and shrank from confessing the truth. Of course they knew 
that a miracle had been wrought, and their son had described exactly 
how it had occurred; hence they dared not simply deny it, but they 
were too cowardly to confess it before men; “for the Jews had 
already agreed among themselves that if any man should confess 
Jesus to be Christ, he should be put out of the synagogue.” Coward- 
ice sealed their lips; they did not venture to acknowledge the truth, 
the Pharisees were unwilling to do so. In every age there are many 
who resemble the blind man’s parents, and who are afraid to ac- 
knowledge what in their hearts they know to be the truth. They 
are too cowardly to put an unpleasant truth into words; they are 
afraid to give offence or to see angry looks, and so they are silent, 
although by speaking boldly they might save a soul. They do not 
protest against prevalent vices, wide-spread abuses or deeply rooted 
prejudices, although their protest might benefit society; they do not 
wish to risk the loss of position or possible advantage. They are 
too cowardly to profess their faith in the Church of Christ boldly 
and without reserve, however much good they could do to the 
Church if they spoke in her defence. No, they are afraid of being 
put out of the synagogue. Have I spoken too harshly?—I think 
not; many of us have good reason to ask ourselves whether we 
are really free from human respect in all its forms. 
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III. The good will of the man born blind. In contrast to the 
evil will of the Pharisees and to the cowardice of his own parents, 
the man who had been blind displayed a really good will, and was 
ready to confess, as well as to acknowledge the truth. 

He felt no doubt about the miracle, and he knew that there was 
danger in proclaiming it before the bitter enemies of Jesus Christ, 
for they were sure to turn their hostility against him too. Never- 
theless he did not hesitate to pronounce Jesus a prophet, and after- 
wards he argued that our Lord must be a servant of God and not 
a sinner, as otherwise He could not have performed so wonderful 
a work. “From the beginning of the world it hath not been heard 
that any man hath opened the eyes of one born blind.” Finally 
the man declared openly his belief in Christ as the Son of God; 
moreover he fell down publicly in the sight of the Jews and adored 
Him, thus giving the strongest possible evidence of his faith. This 
man possessed true courage, and we may certainly say that he made 
a noble confession of faith, regardless of public opinion, and of the 
powerful men whom he made his bitter enemies by his courageous 
action. We must not extol any human being too highly. This man 
certainly knew that he would become an outcast from among his 
own people; he had to tread the thorny path of exile and taste fora 
time the bitterness of solitude. Yet even exile and solitude have 
joys incomprehensible to the world, which can never appreciate 
them at their true value. There is no loneliness for one who has 
been admitted to the Communion of Saints; hence he who has no 
friends here below, will have many above; they are already stretch- 
ing out their hands to welcome him to his heavenly home. 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE LAW OF CHARITY 


“A new commandment I give unto you, that you love one another, as I have 
loved you, that you also love one another.”—John xiii, 34. 


I. The chief and most important thing that our Saviour asks of His 
disciples is love. He proclaimed that no one was worthy of Him 
who loved anybody or anything more than Him. He taught that 
the first and greatest commandment requires us to love God above 
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all things, and the second bids us love our neighbor as ourselves. 
In to-day’s gospel we are told that Christ’s followers ought to be 
known by their love for one another. Therefore love—love of 
God and our neighbor—is the greatest thing in the world; God 
demands it of us, and it confers upon human existence all the value, 
happiness and beauty that it possesses. 

St. Paul taught precisely the same doctrine; he spoke of faith, 
hope and charity as the three principal virtues, adding: “The great- 
est of these is charity” (1 Cor. xiii, 13). In another place he 
writes: “The end of the commandment is charity from a pure 
heart and a good conscience” (Tim. i, 5). And again: “Love is 
the fulfilling of the law” (Rom. xiii, 10). “Charity,” says St. John, 
“is of God, and everyone that loveth is born of God” (1 John iv, 7). 
“We know that we have passed from death to life, because we 
love the brethren. He that loveth not, abideth in death.” (1 John 
iii, 14). Love is so great, so all-important because God is love; 
He is in His essence charity. This doctrine concerning charity 
raises Christianity far above all other religions, all pious emotions, 
and all human philosophy. Yet no word is perhaps more frequently 
misused and misunderstood than the word love, and no divine 
commandment is so often misinterpreted as that which bids us love 
God and our neighbor. 

II. Faith and love. Every Christian ought to acknowledge at 
once that love is the most precious thing in human life; the voice 
both of conscience and of experience tells us that nothing surpasses 
the happiness of loving and being loved. A life abounding in love 
is the fairest that this world can offer, whereas a loveless existence 
is devoid of all joy. and is acknowledged to be bad and miserable 
by every one possessed of common sense and true moral feeling. 
A man may be rich, handsome, talented and famous, but if he really 
loves no one and has no one to love him, he is unspeakably wretched. 
We can better dispense with everything than with love. It seems 
almost unnecessary to make this remark, as it is so obviously true, 
and yet even amongst professing Christians there are some whose 
inner life is so unhealthy, barren and dreary, that they fail to 
appreciate the value of love. 

In many cases their attitude of mind is due to a mistaken view 
of the teaching of Holy Scripture regarding faith. They separate 
faith from charity, whereas in the Bible they are closely united. 
It is true that “without faith it is impossible to please God” (Hebr. 
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xi, 6), that “man is justified by faith without the works of the 
law” (Rom. iii, 28), and that we obtain remission of our sins 
through faith in Jesus Christ. But Holy Scripture also tells us that 
charity is the fruit of faith; we must believe in God before we can 
love Him, and to some extent we must believe also in men, before 
we can love them. Faith must therefore precede charity, but it 
does not follow that faith is greater than charity; in fact no one 
can maintain that it is so without contradicting St. Paul’s state- 
ment: “The greatest of all is charity.” Still less ought we to con- 
clude that faith alone gives its value to human existence in the 
eyes of God and of men; yet many make the mistake of asserting 
this to be the case, and maintain a life full of devoted charity, rich 
in good results, to be no better than a life of sin and impiety. They 
arrive at this conclusion because they suppose faith alone to have 
any value in God’s sight. In this way they reject as worthless 
what is really the greatest thing in life, and they believe salvation to 
depend upon faith that is dead and without value. Thus the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong, good and evil is obliterated. The 
faith which God requires is living, not dead, and without love faith 
cannot live, since living faith is the beginning of love. Faith and 
charity are inseparable. 

III. But how can it be a duty to love? How can God command 
us to love Him and our fellow men? Is it possible to love because 
it is our duty, and because we are ordered to do so?—This is a very 
important question, which we cannot answer unless we know what 
is meant by love. People imagine love to be merely an emotion, or 
at least chiefly an emotion, good and beautiful in itself, and pleasant 
to experience. Hence they conclude very reasonably that we cannot 
be required as a duty to feel an emotion. It is useless to order one 
person to feel ardent affection for another, and it is equally useless 
to say: “Thou shalt love God.” We cannot control our feelings; 
they come of their own accord, and if love is only or chiefly a matter 
of emotion, the commandment of love is most unreasonable; and 
there is no sense at all in Christianity. In other words, failure to 
understand this point leads men to give up all profession of Christ- 
ianity, which lays such stress upon the importance of love. 

I once heard a lecture on charity, and the lecturer alluded to the 
difficulty that I have mentioned. Every one must certainly desire 
to have a satisfactory solution of it, but the one proposed by this 
Protestant lecturer was most unsatisfactory; it amounted to this: 
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“We are incapable of arousing within us the emotion which con- 
stitutes the essence of love, but God can and will produce it in 
our hearts, provided that we pray earnestly for it.” What consola- 
tion is there for one who has prayed earnestly without receiving 
this gift? He finds it impossible to feel for God what he feels for 
his parents and friends, and though he has prayed for the gift of 
sensible affection, it has not been bestowed. He is therefore 
deficient in something indispensable to salvation, and at a loss how 
to obtain it. 

The lecturer was obviously making a mistake; God never refuses 
to help anyone who is honestly striving to obey His commandments. 
There must be another and more satisfactory solution to the problem, 
and after all it is easy enough. The former conclusion was wrong, 
because it was deduced from false premises, and as Christians we 
are bound to argue thus :—Christianity commands us to love God 
and our neighbor, consequently love is a duty, and the feeling of 
affection cannot be the only, or even the chief thing in love. True 
love is never perhaps totally devoid of all emotion, and we can see 
from the lives of the saints that they felt love; but at the same 
time what is really important is the will, since nothing can be 
imposed upon us as a duty which is not dependent upon our will. 
The will is the strongest of our spiritual powers, and determines 
our responsibility for our actions. A love consisting of emotions 
is not a moral force; it does not protect us against selfishness and 
is frequently quite untrustworthy. We speak of people as being in 
love, and very often their fancy for one another passes away, just 
because it is a feeling, and nothing else. It has nothing to do with 
the will, and possesses no moral value. The same may be said of 
some kinds of friendship. Some people are very enthusiastic in 
their devotion to their friends or in their zeal for some occupation. 
For a time they are ready to do and sacrifice anything, but after a 
while it appears that much reliance cannot be placed on them. It 
is impossible to depend upon what is a mere matter of sentiment; 
we need a mature and resolute will. 

True love is a moral force, and it is trustworthy. It would be 
well if this fact were taken to heart by all who boast of the ardor 
of their affections, simply because their feelings are quickly aroused. 
They might learn a wholesome lesson from reflecting upon what will 
afford consolation to many worthy Christians who are dismayed and 
troubled by the law of charity. These latter have to confess that 
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they do not experience the feeling which they imagine to be neces- 
sary, if they are to obey the law; they know however that they 
possess the will to fulfill the two-fold command to love God and 
their neighbor. Let them take comfort, for this will is the love 
required of them. Love consists in discharging the duty of obedi- 
ence to God’s will and commandment; for, as our Lord says: “He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me” (John xiv, 21). This being so, we can understand why it is a 
duty imposed upon us to love God; and we can understand also 
that no one, who honestly desires to fulfill this duty, need despair, 
or think that it is beyond his power to do so. 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE VALUE OF EARTHLY POSSESSIONS 


“Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth, where the rust and moth con- 
sume, and where thieves break through and steal.”—Matt. vi, 109. 

To-day’s gospel is part of the Sermon on the Mount; in which, 
after instructing His disciples regarding alms-giving, prayer and 
fasting, our Lord goes on to speak of the value of earthly pos- 
sessions. 

I. His argument is this:—Do not strive to heap up earthly pos- 
sessions, but make it your aim to acquire heavenly riches ; otherwise 
your heart will cling to what is temporal, instead of seeking what 
is eternal, and you will suffer greatly in consequence. You will 
render yourself thoroughly miserable, and be like a blind man 
groping in darkness. Our Saviour thus teaches us in a few words 
how we ought to regard earthly riches. There are two totally 
different ways in which men look upon them. 

II. Some people consider earthly possessions to be the one thing 
needful, and of the utmost importance. Christians ought to recog- 
nize the fact that the world at the present day takes this view. 
Worldliness is a great force, and it assumes many various forms. 
The age in which we live, more perhaps than any other period, is 
characterized by a worldly spirit, with which everything is infected, 
—all our science, art, literature, politics and amusements,—nothing 
is free from worldliness. It is as a rule by no means coarse or 
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repulsive ; it is in fact often very attractive. Men take great pains 
to reconcile faith and Christianity with this spirit, and try to show 
that the religion of Christ is not incompatible with ambition, arro- 
gance, pride and sensuality. They wish to serve two masters, and 
fail. Would that they were capable of seeing the impossibility of 
what they attempt, before it is too late, and the vanity of all that 
the world offers becomes manifest. Sooner or later their eyes 
will be opened, and what will be their plight when everything on 
which they set so much store decays and perishes? It is hard 
enough for a Christian to experience the ruin of his earthly happi- 
ness for the sake of truth and conscience, and yet to remain stead- 
fast; but he at least knows that he still possesses something infin- 
itely better, whereas, when a worldling has to endure a terrible loss, 
he is plunged into despair, since he neither knows of nor possesses 
anything higher than what he has lost. If he does not actually 
despair, he affects a stony resignation or a dull indifference—in 
any case a spirit of worldliness leads to misery. 


Since external possessions alone have any value in the eyes of 
the world, the Church is frequently despised. The religion of a 
nation is estimated almost exclusively according to its intellectual 
status, its wealth, power, outward display and attractiveness, that 
is to say, according to a worldly standard. We can understand this 
attitude of mind in one who considers earthly prosperity, fleeting 
enjoyments and empty display to be things of priceless value; but 
it is not easy to account for its existence among those who call 
themselves Christians, and ought to know that God judges by 
another standard. He pronounces blessed those who are poor in 
spirit, those who mourn, the meek, those who hunger and thirst after 
justice, and those who are despised and calumniated by men for 
Christ’s sake. It seems hardly possible so thoroughly to misunder- 
stand the gospel of Jesus Christ as to suppose that He intended 
His Church to be judged and appreciated according to her position 
and power in the world, and the prosperity of her members. 


I once listened to a sermon preached at the funeral of a very 
rich man. The speaker expressed the hope that God would bestow 
on the dead man an abundant portion of heavenly grace, since He 
had given him abundance of riches in this world; and this was also 
agrace. This line of thought made me wonder whether the preach- 
er disapproved of our Lord’s account of Dives and Lazarus. 
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Having thus briefly considered the value set by the world on 
earthly possessions, let us go on and study the opposite extreme. 

III. Some people speak as if a Christian were bound to repudiate 
and condemn all earthly beauty, joys and pleasures as being nothing 
but vanity, and likely to withdraw his heart from God. They re- 
quire him to renounce as far as possible all that is earthly, temporal 
and human, to be perfectly detached from all the delights of earth, 
and to mourn continually over the misery of this life. Such people 
refuse to see the beauty of this fair world, that God has decked 
with everything that can charm us and make us happy. They 
behave like a man who, being melancholy mad, was walking in his 
garden one lovely morning in May. All around were exquisite 
flowers and singing birds, but he held his cloak before his eyes, lest 
he should see the blossoms, and stopped his ears, lest he should hear 
the birds, for he feared distraction in his melancholy mood. Such 
people forget that God Himself made the world so fair, and that 
therefore nothing earthly is evil in itself. Christianity may and 
does ask us to deny ourselves, but self-denial alone cannot make us 
Christians, in fact it is actually un-Christian when separated from 
the other obligations imposed upon us by Christianity. True Chris- 
tianity ought to enter into the whole life of man, and inspire it 
with its sanctifying grace. Therefore this cannot be the right way 
of valuing earthly things. 

IV. “Lay not up to yourselves treasures on earth.” In these 
words our Lord condemns worldliness, but not because the things 
of this world are in themselves bad and sinful. He does not con- 
demn the possession of riches, if God pleases to bestow them on 
any one; but to make the acquisition of wealth, no matter by what 
means, the one great aim of life, is certainly incompatible with our 
Lord’s words. He condemns the spirit of worldliness for two 
reasons. First, because the things of the world, being poor and 
transitory, deceive a man who sets his heart upon them; and secondly 
because they corrupt him. The condemnation does not apply to 
those who possess earthly riches “as though they possessed not,” 
that is to say, who do not cling to their wealth as if their whole 
happiness depended upon it. But it is not easy to possess riches 
thus, and not to allow them to injure the soul, and therefore our 
Lord speaks emphatically. Holy Scripture contains many refer- 
ences to the need of self-denial, but this does not mean the distorted 
kind of renunciation that refuses to see any beauty or goodness in 
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God’s creatures. Self-denial that stops short of renunciation of 
this kind has no value at all, but we are advised to refrain from 
acquiring temporal possessions, if we practise this self-denial for 
God’s sake, with the intention of promoting His honor and glory 
and the welfare of His kingdom, and in order to secure our own © 
salvation. From time to time our divine Lord counselled great acts 
of self-denial. He advised the rich young man to sell all that he 
had and give the proceeds to the poor; to abandon family life, to 
renounce his own will, and to become His disciple, and do exclus- 
ively His will. The apostles practised self-denial of this kind; they 
forsook all their worldly goods in order to do Christ’s work on 
earth, and to lay down their lives for Him. Many others have fol- 
lowed their example, and countless men and women in every age 
have given up all for Christ’s sake. They are the heroes and 
heroines of the Church, but we are not all called to make such 
heroic sacrifices. 

V. “Lay up to yourselves treasures in heaven.” Our Lord teaches 
us in these words to labor chiefly for what is eternal, and to seek 
happiness in the hope of future joys. He shows us that in this way 
we can be happy here on earth, just as the whole body is full of 
light, provided that the eyesight be good. The world deems it folly 
to labor for heaven and eternity, since to a worldly mind there is no 
certainty about either, but it is otherwise with Christians. They 
are happy, unspeakably happy, even here below. They may suffer 
great tribulation, and experience the loss of things apparently in- 
dispensable ; sometimes they endure deep inward pain and sorrow. 
Occasionally a Christian may feel himself utterly lonely and aban- 
doned ; his faith and confidence seem to waver, because he is denied 
the happiness that God has promised to those who love Him. But 
if we examine the matter more closely, we shall probably find that 
his depression and disappointment are connected with a trace of 
worldliness still lingering in his heart, and he still hankers after the 
good things of this world. If only we surveyed these things dis- 
passionately, and saw how worthless they are in themselves, we 
should esteem them at their true value, and rise above all our 
troubles. 





SERMONS ON THE GOSPELS OR EPISTLES 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE FOREIGN MISSIONS 


BY REV. H. T. HENRY, LITT. D. 


“Go, and do thou in like manner.”—Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS,—Introduction—Seeing with the eyes, and seeing with the mind, 
that is, the imagination. Illustrations from the answer of Charles Gounod 
and the experience of Beethoven. 

I, The Picture of the Samaritan—How the imagination should help us 
to realize a truth. The dispute between the doctors of the law about the 
meaning of “neighbor.” The lawyer's question answered by our Lord, 
not directly, but by an appeal to the imagination, in the picture drawn by 
Him of the wounded man, the passing priest and levite, and the helpful 
Samaritan. Our Lord’s question to the lawyer, and the simple reply of 
the latter, once his intellect had been reached through the imagination. 
“Go and do thou in like manner!” 

II, The Lesson of the Samaritan—We do not dispute the meaning of 
“neighbor,” for the parable has informed us of the true meaning, in every 
year and in every church. But Christ exemplified the truth in His own 
Person, by saving wounded humanity; and He is properly called “The 
Good Samaritan.” 

III, Following the Lesson—The splendid example of the Samaritan is 
followed by the Church, in the innumerable institutions for the relief of 
every human suffering, but most of all in her care for the wounded souls 
of men, especially her interest in converting the heathen. “Go, and do 
thou in like manner.” Are we properly helping these “neighbors” of 
ours? We should give both prayers and alms to this business of evan- 
gelization. 

Conclusion—Seeing not, but believing, we are more blessed than 
were the Jews to whom Christ spoke. We must help our “neighbor” to 
the same saving belief. 


Introduction. There are two ways in which we may be said to 
see something. First of all, we may look upon it with our own 
two eyes, and thus take in, one after another, all of its outstanding 
features. We look more closely, and perceive the less prominent 
characteristics. And the longer we look, the better is the picture 
stamped upon our memory. 

On the other hand, we may depend upon a description of what 
other eyes than ours have actually seen. If the description is vivid, 
detailed, and given at sufficient length for us to arrange its features 
in our imagination, we may be said to see that thing in our own 
mind. 

The faculty of imagination, by which our mind can perceive things 
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which our senses of sight, hearing, taste, touch, smell, may not 
actually experience, is a wonderful one. It is said that the great 
musical composer, Charles Gounod, was once asked which he would 
select by preference, the sense of sight or that of hearing, in case 
he must give up either one. Now a musician, as we know, lives 
mostly in the world of sound. It is there that he exercises his 
creative genius, and it is there that he receives his greatest pleasure. 
He listens enraptured to the full tide of harmony, and knows how 
to enjoy the distinction of tones and qualities of tone peculiar to 
each instrument of the orchestra—the soft and high sounds of the 
flute, the sullen moanings of the violon-cello, the almost human cry- 
ings of the violin, and so on. All of these speak to his trained ear 
with a delicious eloquence of varied quality, and he closes his eyes 
in order to shut out every possible distraction, in order that his 
soul may revel only in the world of sound. To the surprise of 
his questioner, however, Gounod promptly replied that he would 
prefer the sense of sight to that of sound; and he explained his 
reason for that peculiar and startling choice. “By the sense of 
sight,” he said, “I can look at any new piece of musical composi- 
tion; and, by the faculty of imagination, I can construct in my 
mind the whole wonderful complexity of harmony, and even the 
qualities of tone proper to all of the instruments engaged.” These 
words convey, not the literal expressions used by the great composer, 
but the meaning of his answer. Perhaps he was thinking of that 
pathetic scene in the life of the still greater composer, Beethoven, 
who became deaf—stone-deaf—towards the end of his life. It is 
said that, while thus afflicted, Beethoven undertook to lead an or- 
chestra which was performing his grandest symphony. So over- 
poweringly beautiful was the music, that at one point the whole 
audience rose to its feet in wildest acclaim, even drowning the 
voices of the instruments. The performers stopped playing and 
looked at the audience. Then only was it that the composer became 
aware that something had happened. He also turned around and, 
seeing the whole vast body of listeners waving their hands in frantic 
approbation, he understood at last and, overcome with emotion, burst 
into tears. Alas! he himself had never heard, and could never hear, 
the splendid musical harmony which he had created. Nevertheless, 
Gounod was correct in his preference; for Beethoven could not 
have created that composition unless he had exercised his imagina- 
tion, nor have written it down on paper if he had lost the sense 
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of sight. And, as it was his imagination that had produced the 
composition, so also, through his imagination, aided by his sense of 
sight, he could reconstruct it for his own mental enjoyment, and 
could, in the same way, reproduce mentally the work of every other 
composer by merely looking at the written composition. 

I. The Picture of the Samaritan. Not idly, brethren, have | 
called your attention to this great faculty of the imagination; for | 
doubt that we Catholics use it sufficiently in respect of some of 
our spiritual duties. See how beautifully our Saviour employed it 
in answer to the question of the Scribe who had asked him: “And 
who is my neighbor?” 

We must understand that, at the time of our Lord, the Jewish 
doctors of the law were earnestly discussing that very question, 
There were the disciples of Hillel, who declared that all men were 
our neighbors. And there was the opposite camp of disputants, 
who restricted the duty of loving one’s neighbor to the Jewish 
neighbor alone. Doubtless these two opposing bodies of Jewish 
thinkers argued long, and earnestly, and profoundly, over this great 
question. And when our Saviour, whom all admitted to be a won- 
derful teacher, gave one of the Scribes or lawyers an opportunity to 
ask Him the great question, it was seized with avidity. When we 
read that the lawyer “tempted” Jesus, we are not to understand the 
word in any worse sense than as “trying” our Saviour’s philosophy. 
The lawyer may have been a good man, sincerely desirous of learn- 
ing the right answer. What does our Saviour say to him? He might 
simply have replied, that one’s “neighbor” is every child of Adam, 
and that we are bound to love all men, not indeed in the same degree 
that we love ourselves, but in the same manner; that is, we must 
look on all men as possessing souls that must be saved, and there- 
fore as deserving of our helping hand, our prayers and, if need be, 
our alms and our personal service. 

But our Lord does not answer the question in this simple manner. 
Rather, He draws for the lawyer a picture, and He sketches in 
many interesting details so that the picture may become vivid to 
the imagination of His questioner. As our Saviour spoke, all who 
heard Him were immediately able to construct in their mind a 
picture of the great highway leading down from Jerusalem to 
Jericho—a road then infested, as it still is even in our own day, 
with bands of murderous robbers. Along the road there journeys 
a man without any armed escort. He is suddenly attacked by rob- 
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bers, stripped of his possessions, wounded, and left by the road- 
side half-dead. As he lies there unconscious, a woeful picture of 
helplessness and of nakedness and of bleeding wounds, behold there 
passes by, first of all, a Jewish priest, who glances at the wretched 
man, and continues his journey. He is scarcely out of sight 
when a Levite also passes by, glances at the wounded man, and 
placidly continues his journey. Finally, however, there comes a 
third traveler, not a priest or a levite, bound, as such men should 
have considered themselves, in a very special manner to carrying 
out the law of love for one’s neighbor; and not even a Jewish 
layman, still bound, of course, as were the two others, to exercise 
the law of neighborly love; but simply a Samaritan, that is, neither 
a Jewish priest nor a Jewish layman, but the member of a race 
of half-breeds who were despised and hated by the nation of the 
Jews. This Samaritan it is who takes pity on the wounded wretch, 
on the man who belonged to a nation that hated Samaritans. Our 
Saviour fills in the picture with many details of the helpful and 
kindly interest manifested by this member of an outcast people 
towards a helpless stranger. I need not go into the further details 
of the beautiful picture thus drawn by our Lord. 

But, having pictured the scene thus, our Lord brings the moral 
home to the lawyer by asking him a startling question: “Which of 
these three, in thy opinion, was neighbor to him that fell among 
the robbers?” The lawyer replied, with touching simplicity and 
directness, in the only way possible: “He that showed mercy to him.” 
He did not attempt to argue the matter, as the opposing schools 
of the doctors of the law were constantly doing. He made no 
refined distinctions between the Gentiles and the Chosen People 
of God. His intelligence had been enlightened through an appeal 
to his heart. Certainly, if the law of loving one’s neighbor meant 
anything, it meant that the Samaritan was the only one of the 
three who knew what love demanded and who acted in every way 
as love suggested. And our Saviour gently concludes the whole 
matter by saying to the lawyer: “Go and do thou in like manner.” 

II. The Lesson of the Samaritan. Now, what lesson has all this 
most beautiful narrative for us of to-day? We do not dispute, as 
did the olden doctors of the law, as to the meaning of “neighbor.” 
We have been taught by the very lips of Christ Himself that our 
neighbor is every child of Adam. To-day’s Gospel has told us 
that, year after year, in every Catholic church throughout the world, 
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and in every century, down from the olden day of the parable of 
the Samaritan to this present day in which we live. We have also 
been taught to recognize in that grand parable something still more 
fruitful than the mere precept of loving one’s neighbor. We have 
seen in it a touching example, and not alone a rigorous precept, 
For the wretched man, lying stripped and wounded unto death by 
the roadside, is a figure of mankind itself, lying helpless in the 
sight of heaven, stripped by original sin of all its rights to Heaven 
and to eternal joys, and wounded unto death both by that original 
sin and by its own innumerable actual sins. And the priesthood and 
the levitical office of the Old Law was an institution incapable of 
giving real sustenance and cure to dying humanity. If it was to 
be saved, it must be saved through the tender pity and ministering 
love of a stranger to its own race. Mortal humanity could be cured 
only by the Immortal Deity. That tender pity was not wanting to 
us, brethren. For, as our Saviour reminds us, ‘God so loved the 
world as to give his only-begotten Son; that whosoever believeth in 
Him may not perish, but may have life everlasting” (John, iii, 16). 

Yes, we are taught by God’s precept that we must love our neigh- 
bor—our enemy, and not only our friend; the stranger, and not 
only the acquaintance; and men of different race, and nationality, 
and religion, and color; in brief, all who dwell upon earth, or in 
purgatory, or in heaven. And we are taught by the parable of 
the Samaritan that those who most need the help of our love are 
sometimes the very persons who are perfect strangers to us. But 
the example of our Lord teaches us a still profounder lesson. The 
parable of to-day’s Gospel has served to confer upon Him the 
touching and tender appellation of “the Good Samaritan ;” for by 
His infinite love have we been healed of our wounds. And by 
Him the word “neighbor” has also been changed into “brother;” 
for, in order that He might be the Good Samaritan to us, He emptied 
Himself of His glory, “taking upon Himself the form of a servant, 
being made in the likeness of men, and in habit found as a man. 
He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross” (Philipp. ii, 7,8). That He might save us, He became 
our very brother in the flesh, and thereby made all men sons of 
the one Heavenly Father, heirs of God and co-heirs with Christ. 

III. Following the Lesson. “Go and do thou in like manner,” 
said our Lord to the lawyer. So, too, our Saviour admonishes each 
one of us. 
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Now, to the splendid credit of Christianity, it may be truthfully 
said that the lesson given by Christ has been wonderfully carried 
out. It would surprise you, brethren, if you could picture to your- 
selves adequately the immense labors of love carried out by the 
Catholic Church, that is, by the Catholic people who furnish the 
material means and by the ministering angels who direct those means 
fo their loving purpose. In every diocese, how many institutions 
there are to meet every human need! Hospitals, asylums, protec- 
tories, homes for the aged or the infirm—a prodigious activity, in- 
deed, exercised in behalf of suffering humanity; or, say rather 
in behalf of every form of suffering that humanity can endure. 
Such multiplied works of benevolence and charity correspond to 
the picture presented in the Gospel, if we look at that picture merely 
in its most obvious aspect. But let us consider it in its moral mean- 
ing, in its figurative sense, as portraying the love of the Good 
Samaritan for the souls of men. Think of the many institutions of 
the Church dedicated to the larger and grander work of saving 
the souls of men more directly than do the hospitals and asylums 
and homes for the physically afflicted. Think of the countless 
churches, schools, colleges and universities maintained by Catholics 
without any aid from the State. And then broaden the picture to 
include the many Religious Orders that dedicate all their efforts to 
preaching the Gospel to every creature. 

Here it is that the lesson of the parable comes home to us, I 
think, most fully. All that I have been saying has been meant to 
lead us up to a consideration of the work of the Church for those 
who indeed are most strange to us—the people of color unlike 
ours, of race alien to ours, of beliefs scarcely comprehensible by 
us, cf conditions in their social and family life such as we can 
but dimly apprehend. These peoples, by the countless millions, are 
sitting in the valley of the shadow of death. They know not Christ, 
but worship strange gods. They have never heard the good tidings 
of salvation. They are not aware even of the desperate spiritual 
misery in which they live out their mortal lives. They are like the 
wounded man in the parable, unconscious alike of their terrible 
wounds and of the tender efforts being made by Good Samaritans 
for their safety and their cure. 

And yet these men and women and children—these vast popula- 
tions in Asia and Africa and the isles of the sea—are that neighbor 
of ours whom we are commanded by Christ to love; nay, they are 
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our forgotten brethren in Christ Jesus. What offices of mercy and 
love are we performing in their behalf? 

Now it is just here, once again, that the faculty of imagination 
should be most serviceable to us. I am sure that each one of us 
would gladly emulate the example of the Samaritan in the Gospel 
narrative, if, on some highway of the world’s commerce, we sud- 
denly came upon any stranger who was lying by the roadside, 
stripped of his possessions, bleeding from many wounds, and steeped 
in such deadly unconsciousness as to be unable to give forth a groan 
that might excite our pity. With what tender pity we should run 
to his help! With what a generous purse we should seek to provide 
for him every comfort and shelter! His misery would appeal to 
our sympathy, for the reason that we witness it directly with our 
own eyes. 

But, brethren, why are we moved strongly only by the pitiful 
scenes that fall directly under our own eyes? We are more or less 
apathetic when we read of such terrible things happening to travelers 
in distant regions. Yet these remote people are just as truly our 
neighbors as are those whom we meet on the highways of the city, 
or in the marts of commerce, or in the homes of our acquaintances. 
Why does not our active sympathy go out equally to the remote as 
to the near? The reason is, I think, because we do not exercise 
the faculty of imagination, which requires some effort, and we rest 
content with helping merely the misery we directly see with our 
own eyes. 

As Christians, we must recognize that any physical suffering or 
physical evil, although it appeals to our pity more directly because 
it is more directly under our eyes, is nevertheless not so deserving 
of pity as moral suffering or moral or spiritual evil. The soul, 
wounded by sin, is a more terrible sight in the eyes of heaven, than 
the body, wounded by knife or pistol, is to the sight of men. 

This great truth has been taken to the very heart of many Catholic 
men and women, who devote their whole lives to the relief of this 
terrible spiritual suffering and misery, in all the waste places of the 
Lord’s vineyard. This very day, while you dwell amidst the com- 
forts and pleasures and conveniences of the domestic circle, gently 
nurtured women and highly cultured men are dwelling amidst in- 
numerable discomforts, amongst strange folk of the desert, the 
forest, the swamp, without the solace of hearing their own native 
tongue, without the kindly greetings of their own kind, without 
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companionship of books, for the sole purpose, like the Good Samari- 
tan’s, of saving their neighbor from a desolation of spirit more 
horrible to the eye of faith than can be any other human misery. 

What are we doing, meanwhile, to extend a loving helpfulness 
to these outcasts of God’s Kingdom? Had we the imagination, had 
we the strong spiritual loving kindness, of these missionary men 
and women, these priests and sisters, we should at least strive to 
further their good work in any way open to us. True it is that 
we have our own duties lying right at hand. True it is that “Charity 
begins at home.” It must not, however, stop there. We must not 
be what the world calls “provincial.” Translating this into ecclesias- 
tical language, we must not be too “parochial.” And therefore, 
amongst our various charitable contributions, we must not omit a 
remembrance of the millions of our fellow-men, our neighbors, our 
brethren, who live far remote from us in the valley of the shadow 
of death. 

Conclusion. “Blessed,” saith Christ, “are the eyes that see the 
things which you see. For I say to you that many prophets and 
kings have desired to see the things that you see, and have not seen 
them; and to hear the things that you hear, and have not heard 
them.” And yet, brethren, still more blessed are we than were 
the Jews who listened in that elder time to the words of Christ; 
for of us it can be said, as He declared to Thomas: “Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and have believed.” We have not seen 
the innumerable works of mercy and love performed by Christ, but 
we have believed; and, in our imagination, we can reconstruct the 
beautiful picture of the Saviour of Men going about doing good, 
healing the eyes of them that were born blind, giving hearing to 
them that were deaf, curing them that were sick, raising to life 
them that were dead, and meanwhile preaching everywhere the 
Gospel of the Kingdom of God. As Christians, we are to be “other 
Christs” in our tender ministrations to every human need, but 
especially in our helpful prayers and alms in behalf of the Gospel of 
the Kingdom of God. This latter and greatest office we may per- 
form indirectly, by lending a helping hand to those who, in remote 
parts of the earth, are directly preaching everywhere that sublime 
and saving Gospel. 
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THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART* 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” 


SYNOPSIS.—Y ou are all aware of the Catholic devotion to the Sacred Heart 


of Jesus, as revealed to the blessed Margaret Mary, to whom Christ 
made known the secrets of His divine Heart, telling her of the treasure 
of love, mercy and grace therein, which He wishes to pour out upon men, 
The form of the visions vouchsafed to blessed Margaret Mary: 
Christ’s words to her on various occasions; His pity for men; 
His desire to open to them the riches of His Heart; His design 
to reveal those treasures to them; His complaints of men’s ingratitude, 
coldness and neglect. “If only men would give Me love in return for my 
love, I should think all I have done for them but little, etc.” The request 
of the Sacred Heart for reparation, particularly iw the Blessed Sacra- 
ment—for the institution of the Feast of the Sacred Heart, for Com- 
munion of Reparation, etc. The promises, summed up in this, that no 
one who devoutly practises this devotion will be lost. 

Who can deny that these events were of deep significance to the Church 
and the world. They are events that belong to our own times. Also that 
divine impulse given to this devotion through blessed Margaret Mary 
has not ceased its action, but has been continued and broadened in its 
influence. New revelations have been given; e. g., in the closing years 
of the Nineteenth Century. May we not connect the decrees on Holy 
Communion with this devotion? This devotion, thus, is for our times; 
in this devotion and through this devotion Jesus speaks heart to heart 
with us. It is an appeal to the hearts of men; in this consists the special 
efficacy of the devotion to the Sacred Heart, by which Jesus conquers our 
hearts. A man’s heart is the best part of him; to this Jesus speaks in 
this devotion. 

And if the heart of a poor sinner ts the last refuge of remaining good- 
ness, what shall we say of the Heart of Jesus; of the inner self of Jesus— 
for it is the inner self and character of Jesus that is symbolized by the 
Sacred Heart. What immeasurable wealth of love and goodness, etc., is 
laid up in Him who is the fount of it all? It was this immeasurable 
wealth that was revealed to blessed Margaret Mary, and through her 
to us. 

It is a common saying that we do not know a man properly till he has 
“opened his heart to us”’—what this means. In the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart Jesus “opens His Heart,” i. e., reveals His whole character, desires, 
intentions, etc., to us. 

Thus the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus is the quick way to 
the knowledge and love of Jesus. And it is a characteristic of the knouwl- 
edge and love of Jesus to make us like Himself. It not only brings us to 
His Sacred Feet, but into the inner sanctuary of His Blessed Soul. | 

If there were more of us who took up and devoutly and intelligently 
practised this devotion, there would be less of that calculating spint 
which asks what is the minimum that need be done for salvation. We 
should ask “how much more can I do?” 


* The information regarding the visions and revelations granted to the 


blessed Margaret Mary is drawn from the work La Dévotion au Sacré-Coew 


de Jésus, by J. V. Bainvel. 
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Come, then, to the Heart of Jesus, with the words of the poor lepers 
upon your lips, “Jesus, Master, have mercy upon us.” He is your 
Saviour—‘Jesus.” He will be your Master, to teach you the knowledge 
and love of Himself, and to rule over your hearts by love. 


You are all aware, dear brethren, of the origin of the Catholic 
devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, our Divine Lord and Master. 
You remember how our Blessed Saviour, in the wonderful con- 
descension of His love for men, made known the secrets of His 
Heart to a holy nun of the Order of the Visitation, who lived in a 
convent of that order at Paray le Monial, in France. In various 
visions which our Divine Lord vouchsafed to her, the truth of 
which, though not, of course, an article of faith, has been abundantly 
vouched for by the approbation of her writings by the Church, as 
well as by the marvelous effects that have sprung from them, Jesus 
showed Himself to the blessed Margaret Mary and made her to 
understand in a wonderful degree the unspeakable treasure of love, 
of mercy, and of grace that are laid up in His Heart, and which 
He ever wishes to pour out in abundance upon the souls of men, if 
only they will come to Him, trustfully and confidently, like the poor 
lepers in to-day’s gospel, and with the humble cry, “Jesus, Master, 
have mercy on us,” will open their hearts to receive the precious 
blessings which He offers to them. 

In several visions which He granted to her, blessed Margaret 
Mary saw our Divine Lord, who showed her His Sacred Heart all 
on fire with love. She saw that adorable Heart bursting forth in 
flames of ardent love, encircled with thorns, surmounted by the 
Cross, and exhibiting that glorious wound with which it was wounded 
for our transgressions. And Jesus spoke to her. He permitted her 
to rest upon His Sacred Breast, giving to her such graces that she 
said herself that the bare memory of them made her beside herself 
with happiness ; He made known to her the secrets of His adorable 
Heart. He said to her that His Heart was so impassioned with 
love for men that He was moved to choose her as His instrument 
for making the secrets of that Heart known to all, that He might 
enrich all with its precious treasures. In that Sacred Heart, He 
told her, is all that is needed to draw sinful souls from the abyss 
of perdition. 

Struck with pity for the great numbers of those whom Satan drags 
down to hell, our Divine Lord declared to her that He had planned 
to reveal His very Heart to men with all its treasures of love, of 
mercy, of grace, of sanctification, and of salvation. And that we 
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may partake of these treasures of His Heart our Divine Lord asked 
as a condition that we should worship Him under the figure and 
image of His Sacred Heart of Flesh, and practise a special devotion 
to that Sacred Heart itself. He spoke of this revelation of His 
Heart with its treasures of love and grace as a last effort of His 
love to win men in these latter days from the empire of the devil. 
Further, He most sadly complained of the coldness and ingratitude, 
the heartless neglect that men show to Him, and amongst them even 
those that are consecrated to His service. He spoke of this ingrat- 
itude and neglect as the most bitter of all the sufferings He had 
endured in His Passion: “Jf men would only give me love in return 
for My love,” He declared, “J should. think all that I have done for 
them a small price to pay for their love, and if it could be, I should 
be willing to do it all over again; yet I meet only with coldness and 
the rejection of all my endeavors to do them good.” And then 
this most loving Saviour asked for reparation—asked that we should 
do something to make up to Him for those who know Him not and 
love Him not, or, worse still, who knowing of Him, do not love 
Him, neglect Him, despising, as His great lover St. Paul says, “the 
riches of His goodness and patience, and long-suffering.” Especially 
He begged for reparation for the insults and indignities, the sacri- 
leges, the irreverences, the ungrateful neglect He receives in the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar. “Behold,’ He said, “this Heart 
which has so loved men, that it has spared nothing, even to the 
exhausting and wearing itself out, to manifest to them its love; and, 
in return, I receive for the most part only ingratitude, contempt, 
irreverence, sacrilege, and the indifference which they show Me in 
this Sacrament of Love.” Then our Lord asked for the institution 
of the Feast of the Sacred Heart as an act of reparation for all 
this, and for communions of reparation on that feast. Besides this, 
He made the most magnificent promises to those who should prac- 
tise the devotion to His Sacred Heart and make reparation to Him 
by means of that devotion. Those precious promises are familiar 
to most of you; they may be summed up in this—that no one who 
faithfully practices the Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus; no 
one who is a devout client of the Sacred Heart according to the 
spirit of the special devotion revealed to blessed Margaret Mary 
will ever be lost. 

My brethren, no one can deny that these events of two and a half 
centuries ago were events of the highest significance in the history 
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of the Church and the world. They are events that belong to our 
own times; for two centuries and a half do not count for long in 
the life-history of the Church, and are but a flash of time in the 
eyes of the Eternal God in whose sight “a thousand years are but 
as yesterday . . . and a watch in the night” (Ps. Ixxxix, 4). Also 
that divine impulse given through blessed Margaret Mary to this 
saving devotion of love, the devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, 
has not ceased its action; has not died out. On the contrary, it has 
been continued and broadened in its beneficent influence in many 
ways—by the action of the Holy Spirit spreading this devotion in 
the Church, enlightening holy men and women who, by meditation 
and prayer, have entered into its true spirit and explained it to us 
in their writings; by the acts of the supreme authority in the 
Church strongly encouraging and recommending devotion to the 
Sacred Heart; and quite lately by fresh revelations of the Sacred 
Heart which the subsequent action of God’s Church justifies us in 
regarding as true and authentic; for, dear brethren, that beautiful 
act of consecration of the whole world to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus which you recite every year was suggested to our Holy 
Father Leo XIII. of happy memory by supernatural communications 
received at the end of the century that has just passed by a saintly 
religious of the Good Shepherd nuns in Oporto, Portugal. And 
may we not connect with the devotion to the Sacred Heart pre- 
eminently a devotion of love to Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament ; may 
we not ascribe to the influence of that devotion the providential 
and enlightened action of our beloved and saintly Pope Pius X. in 
so strongly urging frequent Communion and asserting the right of 
the lambs of .Christ’s flock, the little children, to come at an early 
age to be nourished from the Heart of Jesus in the Sacrament of 
His Love? 

The Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus, then, is for our 
times, and it deeply and nearly concerns us; it is an invitation, a 
loving and pressing invitation from Jesus to our hearts. In that 
devotion and through that devotion Jesus sPEAKS HEART TO HEART 
WITH us; His Heart speaks to our hearts. Yes, dear brethren, it is 
especially, I had almost said it is exclusively, an appeal to the hearts 
of men. Theology can and does satisfy the intellect that the wor- 
ship of the Heart of flesh and blood that beats within the Sacred 
Breast of Jesus is a strictly logical consequence of the doctrine of 
the Incarnation; theology, too, can show that there is a sufficient 
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basis of physical fact for regarding the heart as a centre wherein 
the emotional life of man, and especially the life of the affections 
makes itself felt, rendering the heart, therefore, a specially apt 
symbol and representative of love, and of all that makes up the inner 
intimate self-character. 

But the special efficacy of devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
does not consist chiefly in the recognition of these theological truths; 
it consists rather, as I have said, in the fact that by practising this 
special devotion we are brought into close and intimate contact with 
the Heart of God-made-Man, the secrets of the Heart are revealed 
to us, He speaks heart to heart with us, and so, with the sweet all- 
conquering onslaught of His magnificent love, and the irresistible 
beauty of His character, He storms our hearts, carries by assault 
the inner citadel of our being. 

For, after all, dear brethren, a man’s heart is the best part of 
him; there is the real man; the heart is the last refuge of good even 
in the worst. In the heart of the worst of criminals there is some 
lurking good through which, if you can reach, you have won him. 
But it is to this last refuge of good, of tenderness, of right feeling, to 
this inner citadel where some vestige of the image of God still re- 
mains ; it is to the Heart of the sinner that Jesus so lovingly appeals 
in this wonderful devotion that He himself has made known to the 
Church in these latter days. 

And, brethren, if the heart of a poor sinner is the last refuge of 
remaining goodness—if, in other words, that inner self, the real 
man, which we speak of under the natural symbolism of the heart, 
will be found to hide “some soul of goodness” even in the worst— 
what shall we say of the Heart of Jesus? What shall we say of the 
inner self of Jesus, the intimate character and being of the Incarnate 
Word—for it is all that inner self and character of the Blessed 
Saviour that is symbolized by the Sacred Heart? What immeasur- 
able wealth of love and goodness, of tenderness and sympathy, of 
graces and virtues and holiness is laid up in that Heart which is the 
source and fount of all grace, of all goodness, of all virtue and all 
holiness! 

And it was this immeasurable wealth of love and goodness that 
our Blessed Saviour made known to blessed Margaret Mary when 
He opened to her, as she said, the secrets of His Divine Heart. 
And through her He has made it known to us. 

Brethren, it is a common saying that we do not know a man 
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properly until he has “opened his heart to us”; that means, we do 
not know him till he has confided to us his innermost self, his de- 
sires, his aspirations, his sympathies, his attractions, his likes and 
dislikes ; his whole character. Now, in the Devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, if we enter into it fully and intelligently, Jesus will make 
known to us all the beauties of His incomparable character, His 
wishes for our good, His intentions for the salvation of souls in the 
Church, above all, His burning inextinguishable love for each one 
of us, and at the same time His yearning desire that we should truly, 
deeply, passionately love Him in return. 

Thus the devotion to the Sacred Heart is the quick way to 
the knowledge of Jesus; that knowledge which is more precious 
than all other knowledge. And it is the quick way to the love of 
Jesus; for who that knows the Sacred Heart can fail to be in love 
with our sweet Saviour? And it is a characteristic of knowledge 
and love of Jesus that they make us like Himself; they transform 
us into His image. So this grand devotion of which I am speaking, 
and of which so much more might be said than I am able to say to 
you now, which means so much more than a cursory glance would 
lead us to suppose—this grand devotion to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus is a safe and sure and quick way to learn Jesus, to love Jesus, 
to become like Jesus; for it is a devotion which brings us not 
only to His Sacred Feet, but into the inner sanctuary of His most 
blessed Soul, there to be transfused in the fire of His love, purged 
of sin, and moulded to His own gracious likeness. 

Brethren, if there were more of us who took up this devotion, 
studied it, practised it devoutly and intelligently in one or more of 
the many ways of practising it which the Church encourages; if 
there were more of us who listened to that loving invitation which 
comes from the Heart of Jesus; if there were more who opened 
their hearts to the divine influence that comes from the deep ocean 
of grace that is in the Heart of our dear Lord, then there would be 
less amongst us of that cold, calculating spirit which counts the 
cost, which asks “What is the minimum that I need do to be saved ?” 
and which, alas, too often makes a fatal miscalculation in measuring 
out the extent of its strict obligations, Rather, we should say, not 
“How little need I do?” but “What more can I do; what else can I 
do for Him that I have not done; how can I love Him more; how 
can I satisfy my ardent desire to respond to the yearning cry for 
love that from the depths of His Heart has come to mine?” Come, 
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then, dear brethren, to the Heart of Jesus, with that cry of confi- 
dence upon your lips, “Jesus, Master, have mercy on us.” He is 
your Saviour; His very Name, Jesus, tells you so. He will be 
your Master—He will teach you to know Him better, to love Him 
more and more, till as Lord and Master He shall rule your hearts 
wholly and entirely reduced under the sweet sway of His great love. 





FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON CHRISTIAN EQUANIMITY 
BY THE REV. CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 


“Be not therefore anxious for the morrow.”—Matt. vi, 34. 


SYNOPSIS.—Anxiety, which is destructive of peace and happiness, flows 
from our inordinate desires. Christ's remedy for worry and solicitude. 

1) Unity of purpose in our course of actions creates order and peace. 
We must regulate our desires according to the value of objects and sub- 
ordinate all other pursuits to the most important issue. A choice is nec- 
essary, for the service of God and Mammon incompatible. It is foolish 
to serve Mammon. 

2) Reasons for not serving Mammon. a) It is only a means and 
ministers only to our inferior wants: food and raiment. Its joy-giving 
power is little, and the character of its service exacting. 

3) Frugality makes for peace. Anxiety only begins when we are look- 
ing for superfluous luxuries and enervating comforts. a) Providence 
provides for our needs; we need not place our trust in money. St. John 
Chrysostom. b) Trust in God does not dispense us from work and 
thrift. The success of our work not in our power; it depends on God. 

The Christian view of life inspires trust and peace. We know that 
everything depends on God and that God is our Father. 


My dear friends:—Cares and anxieties prey on the mind and 
destroy the peace of the soul. To be free from care is one of the 
essential requisites of happiness. Man longs for peace and calm 
and rest; his days are joyless and his soul is ill at ease, when the 
cares of life fret and chafe his mind; anxiety worms its way into 
his innermost soul and nips the blossoms of happiness. We all 
know how cares embitter our life; how they darken our days and 
rob us of the sweet repose of night; how they unfit us for our 
ordinary duties and lie on our soul with a crushing weight. Gen- 
uine, profound, imperturbable peace is only known to the true 
Christian ; his soul is anchored in divine faith and hope and cannot 
be swayed to and fro by the cares of the world. Those of the 
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world are strangers to peace; they frequently envy the followers 
of Christ for their calm of mind and sweet equanimity; they are 
. as a small bark tossed about on the high sea and buffeted by the 
restless winds and storms of many desires. Christ brought to the 
world the message of peace: “Peace I leave with you; my peace I 
give unto you; not as the world giveth, do I give unto you. Let not 
your heart be troubled; nor let it be afraid” (John xiv, 27). What 
a great boon, what a magnificent and bright outlook, to face a future 
free from trouble and feart Who would not travel a long and 
weary road if he knew that it led him to a place of rest and a city 
of peace? Christ has pointed out the highway that leads to peace; 
he has taught us how we can rise superior to the harassing cares of 
life; he has shown us how we can preserve the inner calm of our 
spirit in spite of all the storms raging around us. If we follow 
Christ he will lift us into those high regions that lie above the 
range of tempests and clouds, where a placid serenity ever prevails 
and where the roaring thunders are only heard as faint echoes. 

Content and peace will be our portion if we arrange our life in 
harmony with the counsels and commandments of Christ and if we 
shape the course of our action after the example He has given 
us. In to-day’s gospel He lays down a fundamental rule for the 
proper adjustment and regulations of our life. This rule we will 
carefully study, and then apply it to the details of our life; its 
salutary effects we shall very soon experience, for if we live up to 
it, a wonderful calm and great peace will come into our souls. 

1. “Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.” A man’s life must 
be governed by one great, absorbing idea. A multiplicity of aims 
distracts the mind and creates painful unrest. Our first concern 
must be unity of purpose and singleness of aim. Unity gives 
harmony, beauty and energy to our life; it concentrates our efforts 
on one object and directs our activities into one broad channel; it 
prevents waste of time and waste of power; it gives consistency to 
all our actions and, thus, ensures ultimate success and victory. No 
man who turns from one enterprise to another; who never does 
anything whole-heartedly; who is always divided between many 
things; will ever accomplish anything worth while, and, hence, 
will never find true joy and profound satisfaction in his work. 
This is eminently true in the spiritual as well as in the material 
world. 

Accordingly, our Lord insists on unity in our life. Unity will 
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produce order ; order will produce peace. If you make the futile at- 
tempt to serve two masters, love and hate will continually be at war 
in your very breast; there will be no end to internal conflicts and 
exasperating collisions of clashing duties; you will not be satisfied 
with either of your masters; neither will you be satisfied with your- 
self ; nor yet will either of your masters be satisfied with the divided, 
half-hearted service you render them. Above all, bring unity and 
order into your life and into your soul. To establish that unity in 
our life, we must know what we shall desire and what we shall 
reject; for our desires govern the course of our life, as they are 
the sources and springs of our actions. If we set our heart on the 
wrong objects, our whole life shall turn in the wrong direction. 
Hence, the choice of the object to which we devote ourselves is of 
supreme importance. Christ wishes us to make the right choice 
which will stamp our life with true value; for a life consecrated 
to the pursuit of an unworthy object is a worthless life. He, there- 
fore, teaches us the proper value of things. There are some objects 
of inestimable value, the loss of which can be compensated by no 
other gain; if we miss them, we miss the best in life; if we fail to 
secure them, our life must be regarded as an utter, complete failure, 
with nothing to redeem and relieve its vileness and sordidness. 
These things we must seek first; we must secure them at any cost 
and at any sacrifice; no price is too high for them, for they are the 
crowning value of our existence, the one thing necessary. This 
one great thing which should be the goal of all our desires is the 
possession of God; God is the chief good of our lives, which con- 
stitutes our supreme happiness. To the pursuit and acquisition of 
this most desirable good every other interest, and wish, and service 
must be subordinated. Then our life is well regulated; and the 
surest test of this conformity to right reason is that it gives us peace, 
tranquility, contentment. 

2. The other great master bidding for our service and allegiance 
is Mammon. Mammon is a comprehensive term for the sum total 
of earthly goods. It has always exercised a great fascination over 
men’s minds and hearts; and with many the acquisition of wealth 
is the ruling passion of their lives. They serve Mammon. They 
bend all their energies on the accumulation of riches. By the great 
bulk of mankind wealth is regarded as the royal road to happiness. 
So great is the desire for money that many hesitate at nothing in 
their efforts to secure it. Innumerable are the instances of people 
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who have become miserly, uncharitable, unjust, and have even sacri- 
ficed their affections, their friends, their honor, and all that a man 
should hold sacred, at the shrine of Mammon. Mammon is a hard 
taskmaster and demands undivided service; it leaves little room and 


thought for aught else. It encroaches on all the faculties of the 


soul and dulls them for the perception of things spiritual and heav- 


‘enly. It is plain enough, then, that the service of God and the 


service of Mammon are incompatible; they are mutually exclusive, 
as each one demands undivided attention, complete allegiance and 
unswerving loyalty. We must make our choice. What can Mam- 
mon do for us? Which are the prizes of the world? Mammon in 
itself has no attractions; it is sought for the sake of the things 
which it procures. To these we must direct our attention. For 
what does money stand and what can it buy for us? Can it pur- 
chase those things which ennoble our life, satisfy the deepest crav- 
ings of our soul, give us rest, peace, happiness? 

3. “Be not anxious for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink; nor yet for your body, what you shall put on. Is not 
the life more than the food, and the body more than the raiment?” 
(Matt. vi, 25). Thus the Lord anticipates our question. Verily, 
money is not to be prized and rated highly, for it stands in no relation 
to the great, and valuable, and noble things of life. Whatever 
is really good and fine and joy-giving cannot be bought at the price 
of gold and silver. Whatever can be expressed and figured in 
terms of money is not good and fine, but vulgar, coarse and com- 
mon; “for a man’s life doth not consist in the abundance of things 
which he possesseth” (Luke xii, 15). If then we need not be anxious 
and solicitous about the things which alone money can purchase, we 
need not be anxious about money itself. Money contributes nothing 
towards the true value of life and enhances in no way the real per- 
sonal worth of a man; it would, therefore, be very foolish to give 
much thought to the gathering of wealth. This is for the Christian 
a true declaration of independence, an emancipation from life’s 
greatest anxieties; for property is known to be the most prolific 
source of worry and anxiety. Men seek it with feverish anxiety 
and are tormented with the fear of losing it. The Christian is in- 


-different to wealth; he does not pursue it with unbridled eagerness, 


that disturbs his heart; he does not possess it with fear and trem- 
bling, that rack his mind; its loss does not plunge him into darkest 
gloom and fierce despair. The vicissitudes of fortune cannot un- 
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balance the calm repose of his soul nor unsettle the peace of his 
- mind. For though fortune may make him penniless, it cannot rob 
him of those things which really matter and which constitute his 
merit in the sight of God. This thought inspires him with mag. 
nificent assurance and splendid fearlessness in the face of calamity, 
And besides this anxiety about the things that pertain to the body 
is most unnecessary, for the wants of man are very limited. Our 
true needs are not numerous. Very little labor and care will suf- 
ficiently provide for our bodily wants. Well has the poet said: 


“Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.” (Goldsmith. ) 


If men sought food and raiment only in the measure and proportion 
of real need, there would be no cause for worry and solicitude. 
But their desires outrun their wants; they create artificial needs, 
which again breed new desires. They seek comforts and luxuries 
and vain display. But plainest fare is most conducive to health; 
and simple attire most beautiful; and the inexpensive pleasures the 
most harmless and the most satisfactory. If we would return to 
Christian frugality and simplicity of life, another great source of 
worry and anxiety would be stopped. 

“Behold the birds of the heaven, that they sow not, neither do 
they reap, nor gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth 
them” (Matt. vi, 26). This is a most inspiring passage; it is laden 
with the sweet fragrance of the fields and transports us to virgin 
soil that has not been marred by human industry; it fills our soul 
with trust and confidence; it brings comfort and solace and cheer- 
fulness and boundless assurance into our life. Are we not of 
much more value than the birds of the air and the lilies of the field? 
But if this is so, then God will also provide for our needs. He 
will care for us, as a loving father cares for his children. We may 
well dismiss all harrowing solicitude from our mind and serenely 
face the morrow. If God is our father He will not abandon us to 
our wants; neither is He ignorant of what we need. We may 
trustfully commit ourselves to His care and He will not fail us. Our 
confidence in the loving and paternal providence of God should free 
us from all misgivings and cares. St. John Chrysostom admonishes 
us to put from us all distrust and timidity and to look forward to 
the future resolutely and cheerfully. 

“Let us not, therefore,” he says, “be anxious, for we shall gain 
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nothing by it, but tormenting ourselves. For whereas He gives 
both when we take thought and when we do not, what dost thou 
gain by thy anxiety, but to exact of thyself a superfluous penalty? 
Since one on the point of going to a plentiful feast will not surely 
permit himself to take thought for food; nor is he that is walking 
to a fountain anxious about drink. Therefore, seeing we have a 
supply more copious than either any fountain, or innumerable ban- 
quets made ready, the providence of God, let us not be anxious, nor 
little-minded” (Hom, 22 in Matth.) Truly, groveling anxiety, de- 
pressing solicitude, devouring care in the face of a benign and 
kindly Providence is an unpardonable crime and supreme folly. 
The words of our Lord must not be understood as condemning 
thrift and economy or as discouraging work and wise forethought. 
Such a conclusion can not be drawn from the illustration which 
He uses. It is true that the birds are fed by the bounty of God, 
though they sow not nor reap; but it must well be remembered that 
they are not equipped with the means of providing food for them- 
selves. They live according to the nature which God has given 
them. But man has been furnished with ample means to supply 
his various needs. The earth also, by the will of God, is his nurse; 
but she presents to him the necessary materials in a form which re- 
quires skill and labor that they may be adapted to the uses of man. 
To find in the words of the Gospel an encouragment to idleness and 
improvidence is absurd. When we pray, “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” we do not expect God to place the bread ready made on 
our tables and to dispense us from the necessity of sowing and 
reaping, but we do pray that we may be able to procure it by our 
own endeavor. With all our work we need God’s blessing. The 
fishermen of Galilee well knew that they had to spread their nets 
and toil all night if they were to take the bounty that God might 
send or withhold. The field laborers knew that they must plough, 
sow and reap, though it still remained for God to give the increase. 
Both realized that their daily bread depended on their own labor 
as well as on God’s gifts; that it was idle to pray except with the 
intention of working and that it was idle to work without asking 
for God’s blessing. Our very work depends for its success on God’s 
providence. Our greatest error would be to forget our dependence 
on God’s power. The issue of our efforts, the final success of our 
endeavors never lies in our own hands. If we prosper, if we suc- 
ceed, it is because God has been pleased to bestow on us what lies 
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beyond our control. Men frequently sin by attributing to them- 
selves the effects which a kind Providence works for them. Oyr 
Lord tells His listeners not that they should not work, but that they 
should not give thought to the result of their work, as that tran- 
scends their power, but rests with the disposition of their heavenly 
Father. With their work and reasonable forethought they shall 
. combine trust in Divine Providence. : 

My dear friends, the Christian’s view of the world produces a 
wonderful peace, courage and equanimity. He is fully convinced 
that the hand of God shapes the course of his life. He comes to the 
scene of his earthly existence in God’s own time; he will be sum- 
moned when God sees fit; he need not worry about the number of 
his days; God has solved that problem for him and figured out the 
number in His own eternal wisdom. If they are many God will 
provide that each day shall bring what he needs; if they are few, 
he will be spared many afflictions and much grief. He is not 
anxious to pry into the future; for whatever it may have in store 
for him, that also has been planned by his heavenly Father. The 
goods of this world he uses wisely and with moderation. He does 
not allow himself to be enslaved by his bodily needs. He does 
not accumulate wealth indefinitely nor hoard treasures which will 
be eaten up by rust and devoured by moths. Yet, he endeavors 
to provide reasonably for himself and for his own, but not in sucha 
way as if he judged that care, comfort and luxury were the highest 
things to which a man should aspire. Withal he knows that there 
are many things over which he has no control; but this does not 
disconcert him, for that he leaves to his heavenly Father. What- 
ever befalls him somehow will work for his greater good, for it 
comes from God. Nothing which really matters can be taken from 
him. Never shall circumstances arise which will make the one 
thing necessary, his salvation, impossible; for, this is God’s world. 
If our faith is a living faith, it will also produce in us this sublime 
trust in God, this wonderful peace and perfect calm. Amen. 
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FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


THE THOUGHT OF DEATH 


BY THE RIGHT REVEREND BISHOP JOHN S. VAUGHAN, D.D 


“Behold! a dead man was carried out.”—Gospel. 


SYNOPSIS.—There are few things so arresting as the thought of death; 
the power of this thought as a preventative of sin. Nine special points 
of useful meditation on this subject. In the first part of the discourse 
we consider the five, which are absolutely CERTAIN; viz.: 

1. J must die. 

2. I must die soon. ; 

3. Death cuts me off from all things here below. 

4. Death fixes my Fate for all eternity. 

5. I can die but once. 

In the second part of our discourse we consider the four points which 
are absolutey UNCERTAIN 3 Viz.: 

6. As regards the Time. 

7, As regards the Place. 

8. As regards the Manner. 

9. As regards the Circumstances. 

The folly of trusting to a death-bed repentance. 

Peroration. We must be always prepared and fit for death. We must 
bear ever in mind and strive to act up to the admonition of our blessed 
Lord. “Watch and pray, for you know not the day nor the hour.” 


There are few things that so arrest our attention in this world as 
the sight of death. When moving through a big city, amid the gay 
throngs of busy people, and listening to the joyous sounds of human 
intercourse, interspersed with shouts of laughter and the voices of 
street singers and merry-makers, suddenly to meet a funeral cortege, 
and the dismal black hearse, as one turns a corner, gives one quite a 
shock. The sight of the coffin, with the silent, insensible corpse 
lying within, seems to jar upon us and to be strangely out of keep- 
ing with the bright and animated scene around. It lifts us, for a 
moment at least, from the amusements and interests of earth, and 
sets us thinking of another world, towards which we are all has- 
tening, and impresses us with a strong sense of the transient nature 
of all things here below. 

Nothing teaches us such a lesson, or compels us so to enter into 
ourselves as the contemplation of the sepulchre. Even the most 
violent temptations lose their force and spend themselves in vain 
upon a man whose eyes. are ever fixed on the grave and the charnel 
house. The Holy Spirit Himself assures us of the efficacy of this 
solemn thought, and prescribes it as a preservative against sin. 
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“In all thy works, remember thy last, and thou shalt never sin” 
(Eccles. vii, 40). 

Let us then take this as the subject of this morning’s discourse, 
and strive to learn the valuable lessons that it teaches us. To make 
our task all the more impressive, we will divide the subject into two 
parts. In the first part we will consider five points, which are ab- 
solutely certain; and in the second part, we will consider four points, 
which are equally uncertain. 

1. The first undeniable truth concerning death is its inevitableness! 
I must die. Though I may be in the best of health at the present 
moment, and though I may feel young and strong and vigorous, yet 
I know that a time will come, when my strength will wane, and when 
the color will vanish from my cheeks and my eyes will grow dim and 
my ears hard of hearing. The plain fact is that we are all under 
sentence of death. We have long since been judged and condemned 
to die, on account of sin and rebellion. ‘“Statutum est omnibus 
hominibus semel mori;” “It is appointed unto all men once to die.” 
(Hebr. ix, 27). Jt is appomted. That is to say, it has been decreed 
and determined. But by whom? By God. By the supreme Judge. 
There is no way out of it. In these days men have become very 
sceptical; they are ready to deny everything. They wil deny the 
immortality of the soul; they will deny the existence of God; they 
will even go so far as to question the freedom of their will, and 
even their own personal existence. But there is one thing that no 
one has the hardihood to deny or to call into question, and that is 
the certainty of death. All things remind us of that terrible reality. 
I look around, and on every side I see the ranks of my friends and 
acquaintances daily thinning. How many there are, with whom 
I used to hold sweet intercourse, and whose lives seemed intimately 
interwoven with my own, but who have now been hurried off by 
the hand of death! I cannot take up a daily paper, without meeting 
a long list of names of those who have died since yesterday. One 
was drowned, another was slain in battle, while a third, falling 
from on high, broke his neck. This one was smashed up in a 
railway accident, that one was carried off by the plague, and another 
was murdered in his sleep. Thus, in one way or another, all sooner 
or later, come to their end. Every time we pass by a cemetery, 
we are reminded of our fate, and that we too must full soon be 
laid beneath the earth. “To-day for me” the buried dead seem to 
say, “but to-morrow for thee.” It matters not what our position 
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or occupation may be; for neither wisdom nor influence, nor wealth 
nor station can stave off the levelling hand of death. As the poet 
Grey so truly reminds us: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth, e’er gave, 
Await, alike, the inevitable hour :— 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


This then, is the first solemn truth that I must hold ever clearly 
before me. It is not enough to admit it, and then to dismiss the 
thought as interfering with ones happiness. No, one must strive 
to realize it and bring it home to oneself, so that one may arrange 
ones time and live ones life, by its light. It is only in that way, 
that it will bear upon our conduct, and keep us from falling into 
sin. First truth:—I must die. 

2. The second great truth that I have to learn concerning Death 
is that I must die soon. While we are in the enjoyment of robust 
health, we are too apt to imagine that Death is a long way off. We 
flatter ourselves that there is plenty of time, before the summons, 
and that we need not now trouble ourselves about the matter. But 
time is hurrying by ; the years are swiftly passing, and in an incredit- 
ably short period we shall be asked to give an account of our 
stewardship. What, after all are ten, twenty or even fifty years, 
compared to eternity? They seem long, when we are looking for- 
ward to them. But how short they appear, when they have slipped 
away. Let a man of thirty-five or forty look back. Let him consider 
how these thirty-five or forty years have gone by, like a shadow. 
And then reflect that so also will it be with the years that have yet 
to come. Death is ever at our heels; ever dogging our footsteps. 
Every day, every hour, every minute brings it a step nearer. It 
is nearer now than when I began to speak; it will be nearer still, 
when I have done speaking. Now; what is always approaching 
must soon arrive. A courier, who never pauses to rest or to take 
breath; a train that stops at no station on the way, but continues 
at full speed, day and night, soon reaches its destination. So is it 
with death. Mors non tardat: Death does not tarry—(Eccl. xiv, 12) 
says Holy Writ. I once attended an old man of eighty-six years of 
age. He had enjoyed an exceptionately long life; far beyond the 
majority of mortals. Yet, when I approached his death-bed, and 
softly informed him that the doctors said that he was dying, and 
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had better receive the last Sacraments, he exclaimed, as though he 
could hardly believe me:—“Dying? Dying? What! So soon” 
To those who stood around, he seemed to have had a very long and 
eventful career, but to him, as he lay there, on the brink of eternity, 
the whole of those eighty-six years seemed but a short moment, | 
shall never forget the intonation of surprise, as he looked up at me, 
almost incredulously, and asked :—‘“What! So soon? So soon?” 

Yes, My Brethren, Death will soon come to carry us away to the 
great Judgment Seat of God, and we shall do well to have every- 
thing ready for our departure. 

3. The third great truth we have to bear in mind is that when 
Death comes, it separates us at once, and for ever, from all things 
here below. .We are now bound to the earth by a thousand cords, 
We have our family and our friends, our worldly interests and 
ambitions. We are connected, by business relations and by social 
ties, to all sorts of people. Then we also have our property and 
estates, our horses and carriages or motors, our favorite books, 
pictures, house-hold furniture, and our jewels and precious gems 
and ornaments, and a thousand and one things, to which we are 
more or less attached, and in which we take a certain pride. Objects 
which we call our own; which we show to our friends with con- 
siderable pleasure ; and which we make use of to our own satisfac- 
tion and delight. Then while we are gloating over all these, Death 
suddenly appears, and with a single stroke of the sword, as it were, 
separates us from them all. Indeed, we are all more or less faith- 
fully represented by the man spoken of in the Gospel, who said 
within himself :—“Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years to come; so take thy rest, and eat and drink and make good 
cheer . . . But God said to him. Thou fool, this night do they re- 
quire thy soul of thee; and to whom shall those things go which thou 
hast provided.” (Luke xii, 19, 20). That is to say, we are all 
too much attached to temporal things, and should learn to withdraw 
our affections from them before Death’s pitiless fingers tear them 
away from our grasp, in spite of ourselves. ~ 

The Apostle reminds us that we are but pilgrims and strangers on 
earth, and that we have not here a lasting city, and should fix our 
eyes on our eternal and true Home above. Yet how few of us 
seem to lay his words to heart! So again, our Lord Himself urges 
us to lay up our treasures, not in this world, but in Heaven, for 
there the moth consumeth not, nor does the rust destroy, nor do 
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thieves break through and steal. Yet, in spite of His admonition, 
our only anxiety seems to be to surround ourselves here with mere 
temporal possessions, which we may possibly carry along with us 
as far as the grave, but not one step further; for “as we brought 
nothing into this world, so most certainly we shall take nothing 
out of it.’ The solemn thought that Death will strip us absolutely 
naked of all those things in which we trusted, and of which we 
made so much, and that it will separate us from them forever, should 
teach us to despise them, and to estimate them at their proper worth, 
and to prize those only that will endure for all eternity, and which 
will accompany us even beyond the grave. I mean our good 
works, our prayers and sacrifices, our penances and alms deeds, 
all of which will appeal with wondrous force, on our behalf, before 
the throne of God, and secure for us countless favors and blessings 
throughout our limitless future. O! My Brethren, follow not the 
foolish example of mere worldlings; but carry out the advice of 
Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Let others waste their time in 
heaping up worldly riches; let others spend their brief life in 
amassing perishable goods! We, at all events, will devote all our 
efforts and strain every nerve to gain possession of spiritual and 
supernatural goods of which nothing can ever rob us, but which 
will endure, as long as God is God. 

4. The fourth important truth concerning Death is that it fixes, 
once and for all our eternal destiny. Change is a characteristic of 
this life, but permanency of the next. In our present state, the very 
worst man may yet repent and amend, and reach a high place in 
the kingdom of Heaven, while the holiest may fall into sin, and 
be eventually lost. So long as life endures, we can never feel 
absolutely confident about the fate of any one. But this state of 
uncertainty endures only for the space of the present life. So 
soon as ever Death comes no further change is possible. If Death 
surprise a man in a state of unrepented mortal sin, his case is hope- 
less. Hell with its quenchless flames is the only possible abode for 
such as he. If, on the other hand, he be in a state of grace, when he 
departs from this world, then he is absolutely secure of his eternal 
reward. Though man may oscillate between the two states, during 
life, when Death comes it puts the seal upon his soul, and fixes its 
condition beyond any further alteration. If the soul is sent to Hell, 
in Hell it will be imprisoned throughout eternity; and if it is sent 
to Heaven, then in Heaven it will rejoice forever more. As Death 
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robs the damned of all hope of escape from their torments, so Death 
frees the Blessed from all fear of ever forfeiting the ecstatic happi- 
ness of the Beatific Vision. From this consideration we clearly 
appreciate the vital importance of doing our utmost to secure a holy 
and blessed death. 


5. And this is all the more necessary, because we must remember, 
in the fifth place, that Death comes but once. A mistake made in 
the affairs of this world may often be set right. If we fail once, 
we may be more successful another time. If I am plucked at an 
examination, I may go up again, and perhaps succeed. If I lose my 
fortune, I may with enterprise and industry accumulate another. 
Should my wife die, even then I may console myself with another, 
In fact, there are few mistakes which I may not, at least in some 
measure, remedy and redress. But any mistake in the manner of 
my Death can never be remedied. To make a bad end is to fail 
utterly and irretrievably. It is to lose God, to forfeit Heaven and 
to be delivered over to the torturer without hope and without re- 
prieve. Let us take that tremendous truth to heart, and do all in 
our power to ensure a truly holy and Christian end. 


So far we have been considering the certainties of Death. Now 
it is time to turn to the uncertainties. These regard (1) the Time; 
(2) the Place; (3) the Manner; and lastly (4) the Circumstances. 


6. I must surely die. True. But when? Will it be to-day or 
to-morrow, or in twenty or thirty years hence? I know not. God 
alone knows. This is a secret, which God, in His wisdom, keeps 
locked up in His own mind. He purposely leaves the hour unknown, 
in order that I may be careful, and live each day as if the very next 
hour might be my last. “Watch and pray,” He says, “because you 
know not the day nor the hour, when the Son of man may call upon 
you to give an account of your stewardship.” There is nothing 
concerning which we know so little as the precise date which God 
has fixed for our Death. How often our best grounded expectations 
are falsified! How often the frail and the sickly live on, while 
the strong and healthy are struck down, without warning. How 
often the old man of eighty or ninety is found to outlive his children 
and his grandchildren? One is called away at the very commence- 
ment of his career. Another is given time to mature and to enter 
upon his profession, and is then taken away. Others reach decrepi- 
tude and old age, before the summons comes. Though all are cer- 
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tain to quit this life, the hour of their demise is wisely kept from 
them, so that they may be ever on their guard. 


7. If the time is uncertain, so is the place. Who shall say where 
he will lay down his life? Will it be on the battlefield, or in his 
own quiet home? Will his summons come to him on land or on 
the sea, at home or abroad, in the town or in the country? He has 
not the remotest idea. It rests with God alone to determine all 
these points. So far as man is concerned, he knows nothing. 


8. The third great uncertainty is the Manner of our Death. Shall 
we die suddenly, or after a long sickness? Death is frequently pre- 
ceded by a timely warning. That is to say, it begins by a slight sick- 
ness. This gets more serious, and we summon the physician. In- 
stead of improving, we find ourselves growing steadily weaker. The 
physician plys his art in vain. At last he looks grave, and shakes 
his head, and expresses his fear that no human skill can save us. 
He advises us to arrange our affairs, to make our will, and to give 
our final instructions; and to send for the priest. And thus, we 
are able perhaps to strengthen ourselves for the last journey, by the 
Sacraments and the last consoling rites of the Church. When this 
is possible, it is an immense satisfaction for the dying man, for his 
relatives and his friends, and for all concerned. But such a grace 
is not always accorded. Very many are hurried before the great 
Throne of God without a moment’s warning. In these days espec- 
ially, sudden deaths are exceedingly common. Not only are fatal 
accidents of daily occurrence, in the street, on the railway, and at 
sea, but even within the apparently safe enclosure of our own 
homes. How many have retired to rest, seemingly in the best of 
health, who have passed away during the night? How many have 
succumbed to a sudden seizure, or have fallen down in an apoplectic 
fit, and died without recovering consciousness. Do we not hear of 
preachers dying in the pulpit or at the Altar steps? Many a feast, 
many a joyous celebration has had to be cancelled, or, at all events, 
put off, because of the sudden and wholly unforseen death of a 
near relative. All these are instances which remind us of the terrible 
suddenness of the call to Judgment, and the great necessity of being 
always ready to meet the Judge of the living and of the dead. For 
in these cases, there is no time for repentance; no time to make a 
good confession ; no time to receive the administrations of the priest; 
no time to do anything whatever to put ourselves in the dispositions, 
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in which we would wish to be found, at such a tremendous crisis 
of our lives. 

9. Fourthly, all of the circumstances of our Death are uncertain, 
Shall we die among friends, or among strangers? Shall we be 
within reach of the Sacraments, or far away from every church? 
It is impossible for us to say. We know not. Some have deliber- 
ately put off their repentance to the end of their life; promising 
themselves that they would be reconciled with God at the hour of 
their death, but not before. But they were not given the chance 
on which they foolishly reckoned, for they fell down dead in the 
street, or were run over by a motor, or passed away to hell in their 
sleep. Others again, who counted on a death-bed repentance, were 
also disappointed in their hopes, because they were not in a fitting 
state to receive absolution. Though they may have lain for weeks 
on a bed of suffering, yet they delayed to send for the priest. If 
this was suggested, the answer was always:—‘“Not just yet! Not 
to-day! To-morrow! A little later; when I feel a little stronger.” 
And so the precious moments passed. When, at last, the priest was 
summoned, he could do nothing. He arrived too late. The sick 
man was dying. True. But He was scarcely conscious. He could 
not recall his sins. His mind was wandering. He could not speak 
nor even think coherently. He became delirious. O! Fatal procras- 
tination! He had lost his chance. He had played fast and loose 
with his soul, and now he is lost. He trusted in luck. He staked all 
on a mere chance. He leaned upon “this broken staff of a reed,” 
(Isaias xxxvi, 6) which failed him utterly. So that he sunk into 
hell. No man can cheat Almighty God. If he refuses to confess 
his iniquities while the chance is given him, if he will not make 
use of the means, while God offers them to him, if, on the contrary, 
he presumptiously assigns a time when he will make his peace with 
his Maker, he may find, when it is too late, that he is reckoning 
on an uncertainty. In punishment of his presumption, God may not 
afford him the dispositions, the vigor, the clearness of brain, and the 
consciousness requisite, for a good sincere confession and heart-felt 
contrition. 

Thus, he may die in his sins. 

When we consider what is at stake, we dare not run any risks. 
Heaven and Hell are quivering in the balance. The step into the 
next world, which we are about to take, is irrevocable and final; 
and will determine our position and condition for all eternity. If 
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then we are wise, we shall listen to and act upon the counsel of 
Our Blessed Lord, who says:—“Watch and pray, for you know 
not the day nor the hour.” The only safe method is to be always in 
a fit state to appear before our Judge; for “Death cometh, as a 
thief, in the night.” Weigh well these inspired words. Death comes, 
as a thief. How does a thief come? Does he announce his approach? 
Does he send a messenger before him, to put men on their guard? 
Does he arouse their suspicions, or attract their attention? No! 
A thief steals along noiselessly, with padded foot-step, and makes 
nosound. So that he is on us before we are aware of his approach. 
The Holy Ghost tells us that Death comes in a similar manner. 
“Death comes as a thief, in the night.” Observe “in the night ;” 
that is to say, when men are not observant; when they are not 
thinking ; when they are asleep, unsuspicious and over-confident. 
Can we afford to allow Death to surprise us in this way? Most 
decidedly not. Yet, the only means of avoiding such a calamity is 
to be forever on our guard; and never for a moment to relax our 
vigilance. Watch and pray, is the exhortation of Jesus Christ ; and 
again and again do we repeat :—Watch and pray, for in that alone 


will our security be found, both for time and eternity. 
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THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION 


BY THE REV. FRANCIS T. MORAN, D.D. 
PASTOR OF ST. PATRICK’S CHURCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


It is just as well to say here as elsewhere that the purpose of this 
paper is not to describe the relations of the pastor to the schcol in 
management or discipline; to set forth a program of studies or to 
enter on a discussion of methods and efficiency. We are perforce 
obliged to confine ourselves to some few reflections on what the 
pastor has done and is doing in the great cause of rightly considered 
education, and to sound a call for renewed activity in the future. 
We may congratulate ourselves. on the theme which has been as- 
signed to us, offering as it does an opportunity to speak of the 
noteworthy success which has attended the efforts of the pastor, 
of his achievements and his triumphs. 

The organization of the Church, as often as it is studied, awakens 
our admiration and enthusiasm. In saying this one’s view is not 
limited to the purely spiritual domain, but extends to the wide range 
of matters which pertain to the welfare of society. Fundamentally 
the Church is not freighted with direct responsibility in secular in- 
struction. As regards religious truth, it is different. Her com- 
mission, implied to the injunction, “Go teach,” became operative 
the moment the words were spoken. It is plain these words referred 
immediately to the spiritual. As, however, all life, particularly its 
educational side, needs to be informed by religion, the Church in- 
directly has responsibility in secular education. The same con- 
clusion is reached from a consideration of God’s designs for the 
social development of the human race, and its pursuit of the ideals 
of civilization. 

The history of the Church has clearly shown her full conscious- 
ness of this responsibility as regards education. Her cathedrals, 
universities, colleges, schools; her encouragement of art in its vari- 
ous branches ; her explorations into the fields of science; the records 
of her great sons, an Augustine, a Thomas Aquinas, an Albertus 
Magnus, a Virgilius, a Copernicus, a Galvani, a Volta, a Raphael, a 
Michael Angelo, and innumerable others, rarest geniuses many of 
them, and in particular the preservation of literature and the Bible 
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through the labor of her monks, furnish irrefutable testimony of her 
prodigious labors and influence for educational progress. In the 
accomplishment of this great purpose, the hierarchy in its highest 
orders has pointed the way. Animated by its example, and zealously 
pursuing the lines marked out by its members, there have been in 
the field of ordinary endeavor the diocesan clergy and the religious, 
men and women. The bishops are the immediate leaders; the 
diocesan clergy and the religious are their immediate helpers. Here 
is a harmonious combination of forces good to look upon and giving 
assurance of singular efficiency. The Church has put her seal upon 
it and thus it is blessed with the highest and the most absolute 
sanction. “Co-operation,” therefore, is the watchword. Healthy 
emulation follows as a logical consequence. It can hardly be 
imagined how there could be clash or disagreement. The interests 
are common. Who deserves most or who has done most among 
those delegated to specific tasks by authority is not a natural ques- 
tion. Everything is done for the common good, to promote the 
ends of the Church as the regenerator of society and the guardian 
of immortal souls, in a word, everything is done for God. 

With America a new field was given to the Church. The task 
of education that had been hers in the old world was to be taken 
up again. For her it was the ever recurring task essentially and 
always the same. Some minor modifications, there were perhaps, 
owing to the struggle for settlement in America of many people 
possessing varied religious creeds and convictions. But there was 
‘no difficulty as to principles because these were fixed. Her experi- 
ence and her general organization for the work were complete. An 
adaptation of means, a selection, as it were, of tools becomes neces- 
sary, but as to the rest, all follow in regular order. Progress in educa- 
tion is governed by conditions. It is evident that it cannot go forward 
very rapidly during the early centuries of a country’s existence. 
While the population is sparse and thinly distributed over a broad 
area, while forests are being cleared and little settlements are being 
planted, education is retarded. As far as the Church is concerned 
her principal solicitude during this period must be to give the relig- 
ious care required to foster and encourage isolated man with spiritual 
consolation. To do this has not been easy, nor has she always been 
able to do it adequately. A great spiritual advancement was marked 
when the first bishop was appointed and the hierarchy established. 
At the same time education received an impetus correspondingly 
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important. Invaluable assistance was rendered by the religious 
Orders, who as soon as circumstances permitted began to supply 
colleges, academies and schools. Then came the tide of immigration 
and with it a multiplied clergy. There may be those who trace the 
energizing educational influence in America to Robert Dale Owen 
and his followers. We think it may safely be said that the Church 
was alive to the necessity for education and took steps for its ad- 
vancement co-incident with the opportunity. We know that this 
is her traditional and fixed policy. Some again will ascribe the 
origin of the parochial school system to Archbishop Hughes and 
account for his energetic support of it by his opposition to the 
purpose of some elements of population to insist on an unfair treat- 
ment of the religious subject in the public schools. He no doubt 
was a valiant champion of Catholic education and emphasized hero- 
ically the necessity of Catholic training. But the fact is, the effort 
for education had been going on, dating back indefinitely before 
this time. Illustrating this there stand out two specially prominent 
instances of comparatively early endeavor. 

The first is that of Rev. Gabriel Richard, who flourished in Michi- 
gan, with residence in Detroit, between the years 1798 and 1832. 
He planned a complete system of Catholic education comprising 
elementary schools, high schools or academies and an institution 
for higher education. He established a high school for boys and 
young men and a primary school for the younger children, boys and 
girls. Experiencing great difficulty in providing teachers, he opened 
a normal school in his own home, where he and his co-labcrer, 
Father Dilhet, acted as teachers. He introduced technical training, 
bringing spinning wheels, looms, carding apparatus with coloring 
materials from the east and setting up for the boys an electrical 
machine and physical apparatus of various kinds. He established 
in his own place a school for Indian girls and while a member of 
congress he succeeded in getting a grant for the support of Indian 
schools for the tribes under his spiritual jurisdiction. The first 
printing press was brought to Michigan by him and he began the 
publication of a newspaper. He also published a series of text 
books for schools. Besides all this, the restless energy of Father 
Richard had a large part in projecting and establishing the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. He was the vice president of this institution and 
one of its two professors, the president, John Monteith, a Presby- 
terian minister, being the other. It was undoubtedly the purpose 
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of Father Richard to claim support of the state for his whole educa- 
tional plan. Catholics were strongly represented in Michigan and 
Detroit was almost entirely Catholic. Father Richard seemed to 
take it for granted that the state would offer no objection to meeting 
the expense of education, leaving to Catholics and Protestants the 
privilege in their own schools of imparting religious training accord- 
ing to their respective convictions. 

The second instance is that of the Catholic congregation at Lowell, 
Mass., where an arrangement was entered into with the public 
authorities for the support of the two existing Catholic schools. 
This was in the year 1835. The arrangement seems to have gone 
well. The educational results were entirely satisfactory, Secretary 
Sears of the state board of education after a visit to the principal 
Catholic schools in Lowell, writing in the year 1850: “I have seen 
no school of the kind to equal it in all my visits to the schools.” 
But difficulties arose, the chief of which came from intolerance. 
Catholics naturally desired that the teachers should be of their own 
faith. This was in accordance with the original agreement and 
was necessary if the schools were to serve the purpose of separate 
maintenance in imparting religious training. When a sufficient staff 
of lay Catholic teachers could not be furnished Sisters were 
introduced. Under more fortunate circumstances this might have 
met with favor but in the troublous days of the early fifties the 
tide of religious animosity ran high. The result was that after 
sixteen years the Lowell arrangement came to an end. It will not 
be out of place to cite a letter of Bishop Fenwick of Boston written 
as early as March 26, 1831, giving his views on the plan proposed 
for Lowell: “I see no impropriety in the Catholic school in your 
town receiving aid from the school fund, especially if the Catholics 
of Lowell have contributed their portion, by the payment of taxes 
or otherwise, toward the support of said fund. Common justice 
would entitle them to something out of it for the payment of their 
master. But I really do not understand how in this liberal country 
it can be made a condition to their receiving anything that they, the 
Catholics, shall be debarred in that case from having a Catholic 
teacher, learning out of Catholic books and being taught the cate- 
chism of the Catholic Church. We can never accept such terms. 
I would not give a straw for that species of education which is not 
accompanied with and based upon religion.” (Walsh, The Early 
Irish Catholic Schools of Lowell, p. 9 and seq.) 
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It is difficult to define the beginning of the Catholic educational 
movement or to trace its lines. The one thing that stands out is 
that Catholic schools of one kind or another grew with Catholicity, 
Early in the development of the larger growth of the Church from 
immigration, it became clearly understood that Catholic schools must 
be established wherever possible, even under circumstances where 
sacrifices were implied. The sentiment became crystalized in the 
legislation of the Church, in diocesan synods, in provincial councils, 
and notably in the Second and Third Plenary Councils of Baltimore, 
It is interesting to note that in the Second Plenary Council the 
fathers contented themselves with urging, whereas in the Third 
Plenary Council the mandate became of rigid obligation requiring 
fulfillment under penalties within two years after the promulgation 
of the law. (Conc. Balt. II, page 220 and seq. Titulus IX, par. 427- 
30-431; Conc. Balt. III, page 104, Titulus VI, par. 199, Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4.) 

The field work in creating the school fell to the pastor. He 
received valiant support from the religious teaching communities, 
without whom it would have been impossible for him to have suc- 
ceeded, but he was the leader on the firing line. It is much easier 
to play the role of critic, pointing defects in the school system, than 
to have been the pioneer in building up the system. The firm estab- 
lishment of the parochial school with its million and a half children 
in attendance and its many millions of dollars in investment speaks 
for itself. The task of rearing this splendid structure can never 
adequately be set forth in words. It is of that kind that we refer 
to with the adjectives, herculean, stupendous, without fear that we 
shall be charged with exaggeration. We have grown with the years; 
we have become a great body, forceful, capable, efficient. We take 
on enterprises of large moment with the confidence that we shall 
be able to carry them forward to a successful issue. But fifty years 
ago it was different, and seventy-five years ago, well it was “more 
- different” still. 

A primitive people, poor for the most part, endeavoring to obtain 
a foothold on the soil, constituted the laity of the Church. The 
struggle to obtain a home would have been sufficient to have tried 
the stoutest and bravest, one would think. Add to this the necessity 
of providing church, hospital, asylum and the many adjuncts of 
religious worship and practice, and the burden, looking back at it, 
seems overwhelming. Now, right on top of these many needs came 
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the demand for schools. If the people had had the advantage of 
education they might reasonably have been expected to make the 
greatest sacrifices that their children might enjoy the blessing of an 
enlightened mind and might be equipped to hold their own in the 
race of life. The appeal could not be made to an educated laity, 
for most of the immigrants who formed the rank and file of the 
Church, owing to oppressive social conditions in the lands from 
which they came, had been deprived of the opportunity to obtain 
an education, and in matters of books were ignorant. Nevertheless, 
the appeal did not fall on deaf ears. Though the laity in a large 
measure suffered from a deficiency of learning, they appreciated 
the value of trained knowledge for their children and they early 
determined to do all in their power to remedy for their children 
the handicap with which they themselves had been weighed. Their 
good will did not fail, but for all this the load was very heavy and 
was made heavier with the opportunity forcing itself upon them 
to secure for their children the coveted share of education without 
special financial effort, provided they were satisfied with education 
without religious training in the school. 

We do not mean to say that the task has been entirely accom- 
plished, but a vast advance has been made and the road ahead is 
clear. In view of the struggle, need we wonder that the pastor 
resorted to various expedients which he thought might help him to 
a solution of his difficulties? Let us always remember that the 
rub of the educational problem is, that the children shall receive 
adequate religious training. Here is where the Church split with 
the prevalent educational program, and on this point compromise 
was never for a moment considered. Straitened, however, on every 
side to meet pressing wants and to discharge financial obligations, it 
was natural that the pastor should have experimented in various 
directions. It should not be supposed that light was so abundant 
and the way so clear that we were able at once to settle down to 
our present definite policy. The Lowell experience taught a useful 
if not a final lesson and contributed much in the way of illumination. 
Later came the Poughkeepsie plan and still later the Faribault plan. 
The principle back of these various efforts was to discover if possible 
a point of contact with the general educational program of the 
country, to relieve the Catholic population of the vexatious burden 
of double taxation in effect, and to lessen the financial pressure upon 
a faithful laity who were already straining to supply their religious 
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needs. Archbishop Hughes would have gladly found some middle 
ground, as would, I hope he will permit me to say it, the archbishop 
of St. Paul, under similar circumstances, and it was only when this 
was found impossible that Catholics were forced to take the position 
that they would maintain their own schools. 

It is evident that the heaviest part of the educational work of 
the pastor has been to erect, to equip and to support the Catholic 
school. To carry this through he found it necessary not only to 
take up special subscriptions, but to resort to fairs, bazaars and vani- 
ous kinds of entertainments. He was obliged, and in many places 
is still obliged to charge tuition. Fortunately, prosperity has so far 
advanced that the direct tuition charges may be dispensed with in 
many of the older and more settled sections of the country. It is a 
matter of congratulation that fairs, bazaars and entertainments are 
passing away as a means of raising funds, but there should be merci- 
ful consideration for the pastor who still finds them necessary, and 
only the most sincere sympathy for him who in the past was com- 
pelled to employ such agencies that the little ones of the flock 
might have imparted to them a Catholic education. We do not 
discuss the value of an occasional school entertainment for the pur- 
pose of bringing out the children for a display of their graces for 
the satisfaction of fond parents and neighbors, but we refer here to 
entertainments as a source of revenue for the parish and more partic- 
ularly for the school. Familiar as we are with the efforts made 
by the pastor to construct and maintain the parochial plant, realizing 
as we do how indefatigable are his labors, how tireless his zeal and 
how far he is willing to go that his people may not suffer a disad- 
vantage, we should prefer that someone else should serve the role 
of the recording angel of the excesses of his pious energies. 

The path of the pastor through the field of education has not 
always been strewn with roses. In the great centers, although he 
has been apparently very prosperous, he has had his own difficulties, 
to purchase ground and to erect a suitable school structure, and 
then he has not been without some trouble to find a full complement 
of religious teachers to assume charge. Under such circumstances 
the people look on with complacency, taking it for granted that his 
means are ample, and that so far as he is concerned it is merely a 
matter of choice as to how complete will be the equipment and the 
teaching force. Sympathy, why he does not need it. And all the 
time a great debt is hanging over his head and he is sorely beset 
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to know how to satisfy his creditors. At least this is the case some- 
times, although it is conceded that owing to the restraining influence 
of bishops in keeping pastors from going too deeply in debt and the 
growing prosperity of congregations, the experience is no longer 
altogether common. In the smaller parishes the difficulties have 
been very great. To the credit of teaching communities, they have 
not seemed to discriminate between the larger and the smaller schools, 
unless indeed it be to favor the smaller. The only limit to their 
generosity has been the limit of their resources. It is well known 
that the communities have not been able to keep pace with the 
demand for teachers. The result has been that the larger schools in 
increasing numbers have had to be content to supply a part of their 
force with lay teachers while the smaller schools have had occa- 
sionally to go without the religious entirely. This is a real depriva- 
tion in a small parish. It is a keen disappointment to the people 
who are bound to the religious by ties of deepest affection and 
receive new inspirations of faith from the example of the higher 
life made practical. 

There is a pride of possession and opportunity in having a fine 
school building. The feeling is quite different where a single teacher 
constitutes the entire educational staff. This lone teacher may have 
the highest ideals and may exhibit a strength of character that would 
do credit to a college professor, but nevertheless one may safely 
hazard the conjecture that the devotion to the cause is not always 
at ninety-eight degrees Fahrenheit. Our sympathy goes out to the 
struggling parish that has determined, come what may, it will have 
its own school, however humble it be; that will have it, though it 
be necessary for the priest himself to be the teacher. Thank God 
there have been priests, and I would fain believe that the character 
manifested has not been exceptional, whose zeal for Catholic educa- 
tion has been so compelling that they were willing to spend their 
day in the schoolroom instructing the children. Their own home 
might be the sacristy, but as they retired to solitary communion after 
the labors of the day they must have experienced a consolation that 
comes to those only whose conscience approves the complete conse- 
cration to the Master. 

Devoted as the people generally are to the Church, there are some 
weaker brethren who still have strength enough to prove refractory 
and contradictory. In narrow surroundings this is discouraging 
where it is not wholly exasperating. Children are not sent to school 
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on the plea that- parents cannot permit them not to have the best. 
Their children must not be obliged to suffer the inconveniences and 
the drawbacks that parents claim fell to their own share in attending 
a Catholic school at an earlier day. The contention is not fair and 
it is certainly not loyal. Instances may be cited where rooms in 
the olden days were overcrowded, but this has been common to 
schools in general. Of this there can be no doubt, that epidemics 
from overcrowding have not been destructive to the Catholic popula- 
tion, nor has the race become attenuated or enfeebled, while it would 
have been the blindest folly if the course of studies pursued in the 
Catholic school had not been adapted to turn out full-grown men 
and women, well equipped to grapple with the problems of life. 
There never was any special or singular weakness in the course of 
the Catholic school, while as far back as one can remember, and the 
knowledge conforms to previous well established tradition, the dis- 
position has been to boast of the excellence if not the superiority of 
our schools. Hardly one who cannot cite from his own knowledge 
such schools as this claim is made for—going back to the earliest 
days of the parish now basking in the sunshine of the allegiance of 
successive generations. What delightful reading the annals of these 
old nurseries of learning and the histories of the men and women 
who went out from them would furnish, if wise provision had been 
made for the compilation and the preservation of the records— 
delightful anyhow to those who bore to each other the relation of 
childhood association. 

The enormous burden assumed by the pastor in the support of 
Catholic schools is best understood when expressed in figures. Ac- 
cording to the last Catholic directory there were in the United States 
1,456,206 children in the schools. Allowing $100 for each pupil for 
buildings and property there would be now in investment $145,620,- 
600. Again, allowing eight per cent for interest, depreciation and 
physical maintenance, there would be a current yearly charge of 
$11,649,648. These figures are very moderate. A country-wide 
average annual per capita expenditure for education is $30.55. Fer 
easy figuring change the figures to $30 for expenditure and 1,500,000 
for children. Multiplying the number of children by the per capita 
expenditure (1,500,000 by 30) we have an annual tuition expense 
of $45,000,000. If to this be added the eight per cent item above 
for depreciation, etc., it would mean that at the present moment, 
after property, buildings and equipment have been provided, there 
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would be an annual expense account of $56,649,648. Now this is 
what it would be if there were not a very important qualification 
to be made owing to the devotion of our religious teachers. The 
fact is that in our schools, instead of the per capita expenditure 
being $30.55, the average of the country, it is only about $10, or 
about one-third. In other words, the religious reduce the item of 
teaching about two-thirds. To make this perfectly clear, let us 
suppose that a school in a given number of years would have re- 
quired to meet its teaching account at the average of the country, 
$1,000,000; it would have required with us only $335,000, the relig- 
ious saving two-thirds or $765,000 to the Catholic body. Jt is cer- 
tainly a good thing for us that our religious teachers have not been 
affected by the labor agitation and that they have not joined the 
“union.” They have been shamefully underpaid if salaries are to 
be measured by dollars and cents. However, they have been satis- 
fied to know that they were helping along the cause of Catholic 
education, that without them it would have been impossible to con- 
duct our schools, and that they were laying up for themselves treas- 
ures in heaven which the moth and the rust shall not consume. 

Has the Catholic school justified the trouble and expense? This 
question can no longer be asked. It might have been fairly asked 
while we were in the midst of our early struggles, while the results 
were still experimental, or while we were complaining of the great 
drain it was supposed the school was upon our financial resources. 
But now that the question has been threshed out and that the happy 
results are so plain, only some one who had wandered into the 
mountains and had been wrapped in a Rip Van Winkle slumber 
would ever dream of it. Consider what we possess to foster con- 
tentment. A select corps of teachers with whom our children feel 
at home, giving their lives to the work and diffusing a refining 
influence more precious than can be measured by any standard of 
money value. Then we have the dignity of independence. We are 
paying for what we get. We are the aristocrats in education. Sup- 
pose we were to change our position and depend upon the public 
largess, would we not feel somewhat humiliated? We have the 
additional satisfaction, indeed it is fundamental, of teaching religion 
to our youth, thereby educating the whole man, while we maintain 
a standard of secular and general instruction meriting universal 
approval. Some day people as a whole will come to see the wisdom 
of our position. They will understand that the interests of our 
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beloved country will be more surely consulted and conserved by a 
system of education in which man’s spiritual claims as well as his 
intellectual are recognized. We shall the more willingly be listened 
to and we shall the more readily succeed in imparting this lesson by 
refraining from disputation and by resting calmly in the content- 
ment that is ours in our fortunate solution of the educational 
problem. 

As to financing our school system, this need no longer give us 
anxiety. We have been through the worst of the struggle. While 
our people were poor and were trying to provide themselves a home 
and to erect a church, the stress was hard enough. But we have 
come on from that. We are comparatively prosperous; at any rate, 
over a great portion of the country, we have gotten our buildings 
and we can see the way to further progress. We have become 
convinced that even in the matter of dollars and cents our schools 
are not such a burden as we used to think they were. Of course. 
we are doubly taxed in the erection and maintenance of buildings. 
There is no getting away from that. But it is many years since it 
seemed clear that with the devotion of our religious as an asset, we 
are at little financial loss, if any, at all, in the support of our schools. 
To illustrate: It costs annually $30.55 per capita in the average 
school, while in our schools it costs only about one-third of that 
sum or $10. In the cities, at least, we are one-third of the popula- 
tion. Now suppose we did not have our own schools. In a city 
where the educational cost would be, let us say $300,000, our share 
of expense would be $100,000. With our own schools we still have 
to pay one-third of $200,000 or $66,66624 for schools we do not 
use ; but in our own schools our children are costing only $33,333%. 
It will be seen that we are paying altogether $100,000, just as would 
be the case if we had not taken over our own children. This should 
give us great complacency with our situation from the financial 
standpoint. Is there anyone who under the circumstances cares to 
make claim for state support? It would be entirely proper and 
only just to exempt us for the work we are doing, but for my own 
part I should be quite unwilling to take state support and forfeit 
the independence and comfort that are possessed at present. Let 
us remember France and be thankful in the support of a loyal laity. 

We have seen something of what the school has cost in money 
and above all in patient labor. We are not paying too high a tribute 
to the pastor when we say that to him is due in the local field the 
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credit of leadership and the creation of ways and means which have 
made the school possible. He worked under the direction of the 
bishop and in accordance with the legislation of the Church, receiv- 
ing generous co-operation from diverse elements and particularly 
from the religious and the faithful laity. But the fact is, he worked 
and toiled and slaved and made sacrifices in order that there might 
be built up a system of Catholic schools which would meet the 
requirements of the best educational standards, in accordance with 
which religious and secular instruction would each receive its just 
consideration. With this record back of him, the pastor may be 
trusted to go forward to the further building up of the Catholic 
school system of the United States. He may have his faults. When 
in the mood we can all no doubt point out his shortcomings. But 
his faults are his strength as regards the school. His attitude is 
very parochial, he is sensitive, and he is jealous. I have noticed 
that mothers have something of these qualities, but mothers continue 
to hold their own in the admiration and affection of their children. 
The people of his flock understand the pastor. As he walks 
among them solicitous for their every interest, counseling them 
in their difficulties, sounding the note of warning against the 
dangers that threaten them, the confidential friend of all, addressed 
by the endearing title Father, he is accorded a respect and an affec- 
tion unique among those whose office implies supervision and control. 
This is the priest in the mind of all good Catholics. This is the 
priest that each of us holds in treasured memory, in whose per- 
sonality were identified the highest ideals, the noblest virtue, the 
truest devotion and the purest religion. This is the priest whom the 
little children learned to love from the first moment of their ac- 
quaintance with him. They never had any real fear of him, how 
stern so ever he might be. With children’s instinct they divined 
his heart and they knew it was tender and gentle, that the tear of 
sympathy lurked very near to the frown of correction. They were 
happy in his smile and their sufficient reward for any effort was his 
cheery word of approval. God love him and keep him. As long 
as our Church has priests like these our security is assured, and 
the watchman on the walls of Israel may call out whether the hour 
be day or night, “All’s well.” 

The pastor is not selfish. He works for his parish and this is 
as it should be. But he desires the larger good and appeals for co- 
operation. He would be glad if some agency were at hand by 
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which the youth of the congregation might be attracted in increasing 
numbers to institutions of higher education. I would suggest in 
his name that our colleges make the experiment of getting in touch 
with the parochial school and at some time during the year arranging 
for a representative to address the advanced grades on the advisa- 
bility of their continuing their studies to the high school, the college 
and the university. The pastor has no animosity against the college 
professor. On the contrary he assumes that there is a common 
cause in which both are vitally concerned. He assumes further that 
he is more concerned than anyone else, because while his immediate 
educational field is the parochial school, he is supremely anxious 
that there will come back to him as large a percentage of the best 
fruits of education as the college or university can furnish. He 
knows the value of the educated layman. In the last analysis, the 
pastor deals both with the raw material and the finished product. 
On the other hand, higher education needs the parochial school. 
There should therefore be a generous emulation one of the other, 
pastor and professor to reach out the hand of sympathy and help. 
Thus will there be a mutual understanding without any alloy of 
recrimination that one is altogether theoretical and the other too 
slavishly practical. 

It was said on the occasion of a celebrated naval controversy, that 
“there were enough honors to go around.” The same statement 
may well be repeated in connection with our educational situation. 
It is the desire and intention of all that the Catholic educational 
system shall retain the strength that it has already acquired and 
that it shall advance to the highest planes of efficiency. In the ac- 
complishment of this end, every worker will find a full task for 
his hands and each shall receive his just measure of credit. It 
should not be necessary to appeal for harmony and general coopera- 
tion, where all are imbued with the same love of Mother Church 
and where all have in view not the mere ascendancy in a particular 
branch or field but the advancement of religious and social welfare. 
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BY THE REV. J. A. MCMULLAN, C.SS.R. 


X. CONSCIENCE CANNOT OF ITSELF SUPPLY US WITH 
THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD THAT THE LIGHT 
OF FAITH CAN GIVE US 


Once likewise, in the ringing of his ears, 
Though faintly, merrily, far and far away, 

He heard the pealing of his parish bells; 

Then, though he knew not wherefore, started up 
Shuddering; and when the beauteous, hateful isle 
Returned upon him—had not his poor heart 
Spoken with that which, being everywhere, 

Lets none who speak with Him seem all alone, 
Surely the man had died of solitude. 

Tennyson, in spite of his perplexities always deeply and sincerely 
religious, in these exquisitely simple yet sublime words shows us 
how Enoch Arden in the acute struggle of his soul finds God, not 
in Nature—the beauteous, hateful isle—but in his own heart. The 
Kingdom of God is within you nearer and clearer than in the world 
outside us, and even, as here, when that world has failed us, the 
witness God has left of himself in our soul can give us strength and 
comfort. We call it the witness of Conscience. In its warnings, 
as in its approvals, the soul recognizes the voice of God. By it we 
are led on to know Him better, because by it His Will becomes in- 
creasingly clearer to us. But is the knowledge that it gives us 
sufficient? Is it what we are looking for? Is it the knowledge that 
is offered us in the text we are considering: “He showeth Himself 
to them that have Faith in Him”? No assuredly, for it is not the 
knowledge of Faith. It can lead us on to Faith, but of itself it 
cannot give the knowledge of Faith. It may be clearer in its teach- 
ing than is the voice of Nature. But radically it labors under the 
same defect. It is of this earth only. It is merely human. And 
so to know God as his supernatural destiny: to know God as the 
source of the supernatural means necessary to attain that destiny, 
man needs the supernatural enlightenment of Revelation. And so 
again we are reminded of St. Paul’s words—“Seeing the World by 
its wisdom knew not God, it hath pleased God by the foolishness 
of our preaching to save them that believe.” For even the natural 
knowledge of God that was thus possible to man, man perversely 
had neglected to attain. 


” 
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No one has made more of Conscience as a Witness to God than 
Newman; in fact there are those who think his own delicate sensi- 
tiveness of Conscience has led him to rate its claims too highly. At 
any rate it is instructive to hear from this great mind and holy soul 
what Conscience, apart from revelation, can tell us of God: “If, 
as is the case, we feel responsibility, are ashamed, are frightened 
at transgressing the voice of conscience, this implies that there is 
One to whom we are responsible, before whom we are ashamed, 
whose claims upon us we fear. If on doing wrong we feel the same 
tearful broken-hearted sorrow which overwhelms us on hurting a 
mother : if on doing right we enjoy the same sunny serenity of mind, 
the same soothing, satisfactory delight which follows on our receiv- 
ing praise from a father, we certainly have within us the image of 
some person to whom our love and veneration look, in whose smile 
we find our happiness, for whom we yearn, towards whom we direct 
our pleadings, in whose anger we are troubled and waste away. 
These feelings in us are such as require for their exciting cause an 
intelligent being: we are not affectionate towards a stone, nor do we 
feel shame before a horse or a dog, we have no remorse or com- 
punction in breaking mere human law, yet so it is, conscience excites 
all these painful emotions, confusion, foreboding, self-condemnation: 
and on the other hand it sheds upon us a deep peace, a sense of 
security, a resignation and a hope which there is no sensible, no 
earthly object to elicit. The wicked flees when no one pursueth: 
then why does he flee? Whence his terror? Who is it that he sees 
in solitude, in darkness, in the hidden chambers of his heart? If 
the cause of these emotions does not belong to this visible world, 
the object to which his perception is directed must be Supernatural 
and Divine.” 

Conscience can become a valuable help towards finding God then, 
but you see, even under most favorable circumstances it can but 
tell us of the existence of God, to whom we are responsible. But 
surely a much fuller and more complete knowledge of God is pos- 
sible for those who accept the teaching of the Revealed Religion. 
And since it is that knowledge God wishes us to acquire, the 
teaching of Natural Conscience becomes inadequate. And moreover 
its teaching is not always certain. What a man may take to be 
the voice of God may simply be his own opinion or fancy, and the 
only means of solving that uncertainty is to compare the inspiration 
of his spirit with the teaching of Revealed Religion. 
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Conscience, then, needs the help of Revealed Religion to supply 
its inadequacy and to make us sure of its trustworthiness. This 
is of course in flat contradiction to the teaching of the followers 
of the inner light, as it is called. They hold that Conscience is all 
sufficient, giving us that knowledge of God and his Commandments 
that is enough to save our souls. It is the increasingly popular 
religion of the day and is a great danger to the faith of Catholic 
young men. As these popular preachers are fond of the text: “Our 
glory in this—the testimony of a good conscience,” it will be as well 
if we see in what this good conscience of St. Paul consisted; and 
whether it affords them any argument against Revealed Religion. 

St. Paul’s case is rendered all the more interesting because in 
the beginning his conscience was a false one. He really thought 
he was doing a service to God in persecuting those who professed 
the name of Christ. Not till the Voice said to him: “I am Jesus 
of Nazareth whom thou persecutes,” had he a doubt of it. And now 
note carefully what happens: “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
is the cry of his converted heart. He might have pleaded that he 
had but followed his conscience, that he had done nothing more 
than other Pharisees and guides of the chosen people; nay, that, if 
anything, he had been more zealous for the law than they. But 
no—he humbles himself, he is not disobedient to the heavenly vision, 
“what wilt thou have me to do?” Here is his complete and absolute 
self-surrender. “Go into the city and there it shall be told thee 
what thou must do!” And this great Pharisee, this strenuous 
defender of the purity of the Law, this furious zealot who had 
been the official witness of the martyrdom of Stephen and was even 
now armed with letters to put into chains and into prison all who 
should profess the name of Christ, this man more learned in the 
Scriptures than all his contemporaries, is lead to the Priest Ananias 
and there, sitting at the simple old man’s feet, he learns his Cate- 
chism. He learns who Jesus Christ is. And as he begins so does 
he continue: “In simplicity of heart and sincerity of God, and not 
in carnal wisdom but in the grace of God, did he converse in this 
world.” Once he had learned Christ, he was wholly His for ever. 
He had no king but Jesus. Over every power of soul and mind 
and body, Christ reigned, his supreme Lord. “I live,” he could say 
at last, “now not I but Christ liveth in me. And that I live now 
in the flesh: I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me 
and delivered himself for me” (Gal. ii, 20). To that Son of God, 
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made known to him by divine appointed authority, St. Paul delivers 
himself, to spend and to be spent entirely in his service. 

So then, if Conscience is to be our glory as it was for St. Paul, 
it must be because we recognize it as the voice of God to our souls. 
And we make sure that it is the Voice of God, and not the voice 
of our own will, or inclination, or judgment, by learning Christ from 
the lips of His appointed teachers. As St. Paul was sent to Ananias, 
and Cornelius the centurion to St. Peter, so too must we go to the 
Church, to the fold of Christ, if we are to be sure of hearing the 
Voice of Christ: “Other sheep I have that are not of this fold, 
them also I must bring and they shall hear my voice.” That is the 
way our Lord Himself wishes us to hear Him. We cannot trust 
altogether to our own judgment, no matter how learned or holy we 
may be. It is not good for man to be alone. St. Paul was more 
spiritually wise than we are, and Cornelius was probably holier. 
Yet God does not leave them to themselves. They have to become 
children to hear the voice of God. And it is still the same for us 
now. I must insist on this point because, in England especially, it 
is so completely ignored. Private judgment has wrought such sad 
havoc in the spirituality of the naturally religious-minded English- 
man, that respect for authority and the spirit of religious obedience 
has sunk to a very low ebb amongst us. The man in the street has 
not the faintest notion of asking: “Lord, what wilt thou have me 
to do?” He is completeiy cock-sure of what he ought to do. And 
were he told to go to an Ananias and learn what was expected of 
him, I feel sure his answer would be (I have heard it so often): 
“T’ll let nobody come between me and my God. I follow my own 
conscience and let others follow theirs. I don’t interfere with them, 
and I’ll take care they don’t interfere with me.” The common sense 
downrightness—the smack of religious sentiment about all this, 
makes it very popular. To it I attribute the toleration in our popular 
writers of sentiments that should be altogether shocking to Christian 
instincts. Men are encouraged to form their own idea of Christ: 
and to fashion their conscience accordingly. 

A rather shocking illustration from the popular “Barrack Room 
Ballads” will show you what I mean. 

When you’re wounded and left on Afghanistan’s plains, 
And the women come out to cut up what remains. 
Just roll to your rifle, and blow out your brains 
And go to your Gawd like a soldier. 
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Quite obviously God’s canon set against self-slaughter is here 
extremely difficult of observance. We might well hope that did 
the poor wretch in the extremity of his terror blow out his brains, 
to escape the terrible torture that threatened him, the infinite mercy 
of God would deal leniently with him. But not even of that we 
can be too sure. 

There is little warrant in Scripture for lightly supposing that 
circumstances easily excuse us from exact obedience. And it is 
Scripture, not our own private judgment, that must decide the 
matter. Eve found excuse for eating the forbidden fruit, “The 
serpent beguiled me and I did eat,” she said. Moses could have 
made out a case for striking the rock twice, Saul for offering 
sacrifice, and the man in the parable for hiding his talent, but God 
accepts none of their excuses. He has given His commandment, 
and with the commandment grace to keep it. He expects not 
excuses, but the exact fulfilment of His word. Not even then, though 
the fault be acknowledged and the circumstances are pleaded merely 
in extenuation of its guilt, can we be sure of God’s favorable regard. 
But the case before us, of the “Young British Soldier,” is immeas- 
urably worse. Here it is not a question of acknowledging a wrong 
after it has been committed, but the soldier is invited to decide 
quite deliberately beforehand that there is No EviL in it. He is to 
become as God, knowing good and evil. He is to be judge in his 
own case. God Himself is not to stand between him and his private 
judgment. Nay, having committed the sin after deciding that it 
is not evil, he is exhorted to appear before his God with drums 
beating and banners flying. I suppose “like a soldier,” defiantly, as 
if to challenge an unfavorable sentence from his Judge. He has 
already decided the matter by what he calls his conscience and 
expects God to conform to that decision. What if he is met by the 
words of God: “Thou thoughtest unjustly that I should be like 
to thee: but I will reprove thee and set before thy face” (Ps. il, 21). 
That such words could ever be addressed to him by God does 
not seem to be a possibility worth considering by some of our 
“leaders of religious thought.” What a man honestly believes to 
be right, is right for him; and there is an end of it. Outside the 
four corners of his soul, so to speak, all is vague and uncertain. 
There is no appeal beyond his own conscience. “The golden rule,” 
says G. B. Shaw, “is that there is no golden rule.” Each one must 
judge for himself. Nothing is fixed or determined. Soldiers may 
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have peculiar views, but who is to say them “nay.” Since fruth 
has no objective existence they are as right as anybody else is 
likely to be. Thus conscience loses all its sanction. It becomes a 
private opinion of what is the truth, that is a private opinion of 
something that does not exist. Men speak, I know, very solemnly 
about conscience, and would be annoyed at any flippancy with regard 
to it, but Private Judgment has laid it open to such treatment. They 
call it the Voice of God, but Private Judgment has so modified its 
requirements ; so restricted its scope; so directed its aim, that prac- 
tically it has made it all its own. The command has been com- 
promised into a “common-sense recommendation,” and acceding to 
it has lost all the merit of obedience. 

But, lest it be thought unfair to judge the private-judgment 
conscience from a dictum of Mr. Shaw; let us consider the senti- 
ment of a very serious and earnest writer on this point: “The fool, 
whatever his wit,” writes Ruskin, “is the man who doesn’t know his 
master, who has said in his heart there is no God—no law. The 
wise man knows his master. Some creature larger than himself, 
some law older than his own. A law to be sought, learned, loved, 
and obeyed: but in order to its discovery the obedience must begin 
first, to the best one knows. Obey something and you will have a 
chance of finding out some day what is best to obey. But if you 
begin by obeying nothing, you will end by obeying Beelzebub and 
all his seven invited friends.” Quoting such a passage, will, I hope, 
show that I want to do my best for the Protestant conscience. It 
is a complete set-off apparently to Shaw’s Golden Rule, and insists 
vigorously on the necessity of obedience. But it really does not 
save the situation. For such a writer as Ruskin it is not clear. We 
admit that people talk of obeying, but the whole point is: what is it 
they obey? And just on this point this master of lucidity faces us. 
His answer is vague. “Obey something,” he says, “and you will 
have a chance of finding out some day what is best to obey.” If 
the conscience is true, then, though its voice be feeble and uncertain, 
obeying it faithfully will, we may surely hope, bring a man safe at 
last. But if conscience is wrong to start with, obeying won’t put 
it right. Ruskin himself evidently saw this difficulty, but he does 
not meet it satisfactorily. In a former part of the letter, from which 
the above extract is taken, he makes a man object: “But I must 
follow the dictates of my Conscience.” And he thus answers him: 
“By no means, my conscientious friend, unless you are quite sure 
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that yours is not the conscience of an ass.” I say this is unsatis- 
factory for, obviously his conscientious friend would be quite sure 
that his was not the conscience of an ass, and consequently would 
be encouraged, negatively at least by Ruskin, to follow it. So that 
really Ruskin’s advice is practically all one with that of the Pirate 
King, though not quite so downright : “Always follow the dictates of 
your conscience, my boy, and chance the consequences.” Well, is 
this sound? St. Paul had, as we have seen, a false conscience which 
he followed quite sincerely, but had he gone on following it he had 
remained a persecutor all his days. But what did he do? “He 
approached to Him and was enlightened.” Jesus is the Light of 
the World, but if men prefer the darkness that is in them, and will 
not go to Him, how can they hope to see aright? St. Paul accepted 
Christ revealed to him by the “foolishness of a simple preacher,” 
and henceforth his spiritual life was an act of obedience, definitely 
and exactly, to Jesus. Here is the point, then, Ruskin fails to make 
clear that, in order to the right obeying of our conscience, we have 
a strict duty first to inform our conscience. We must instruct our 
conscience by the external light: by the clear guidance of authority, 
which Christ has left us in his Church. There we shall learn Christ 
and He will come to us and make His abode with us. Conscience 
will then be His Voice—and not our own fancy or judgment, or 
inner light. 

We see then, how Conscience cannot of itself presume to be our 
sole instructor in the things of God. Following Conscience, in 
Newman’s view, is not holding a fancy, or opinion, but is a dutiful 
obedience to what claims to be a divine Voice speaking within us. 
We see too many instances all round us of men, as in the case of 
“The young British Soldier,” forming an opinion on the most serious 
matters, and, because they call such an opinion Conscience, refusing 
all further light or instruction on it. To such disposition Newman 
thus refers: 


I was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou shouldst lead me on. 
I loved to choose, and see my path, but now lead Thou me on. 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 

Pride ruled my will: remember not past years! 


A man, then, who holds stubbornly to an opinion based on the 
inner light of what he calls Conscience, need not excite our com- 
Passion even though he suffer persecution. If that opinion con- 
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tradicts the teaching of Revealed Religion, not God, but Pride rules 
that man’s will, and his martyrdom becomes simply an exhibition of 
foolish obstinacy. 

But there are those who, like St. Paul, really think they are doing 
God a service when they are openly at war against Him. Here 
again it is the teaching of Revealed Religion that must set them 
right. 

And, lastly, there are those who, though outside the Church, are 
dutifully obeying the guidance of a rightly instructed conscience, 
Are these to be left where they are, to the guidance of their con- 
science? The conversion of Cornelius, the centurion, is surely the 
answer to that question. If ever a man, one might suppose, could 
have been left safely alone, surely it was he. But no! By a whole 
series of startling miracles he is brought into the Church, to show 
us this that though Conscience can bring us far on our way, and 
teach us many things about God, we have still much to learn in 
which Revealed Religion alone can instruct us. The inner light is 
not meant then to be our sole guide to God. Its teaching, as we see, 
has sometimes to be contradicted, sometimes corrected, and, taken 
at its very best, always to be supplemented by the teaching of 
Revealed Religion. Maliciously to ignore then the greater light of 
the Church, and obstinately to claim to be able to guide oneself 
by the feeble, uncertain flickering of the light within, is to ignore 
the fact that God Himself has become our Teacher, and to prefer 
the worship of the pride of intellect to humble obedience to Christ. 

Let me conclude with this telling passage from Chesterton: “Only 
the other day I saw in an excellent weekly paper of puritan tone, 
this remark, that Christianity, when stripped of its armor of dogma 
(as one should speak of a man being stripped of his armor of bones) 
turned out to be nothing but the Quaker doctrine of the Inner 
Light. Now if I were to say that Christianity came into the world 
specially to destroy the doctrine of the Inner Light, that would be 
an exaggeration, but it would be very much nearer the truth. The 
last stoics, like Marcus Aurelius, were exactly the people who did 
believe in the Inner Light. Of all conceivable forms of enlighten- 
ment the worst is what these people call the Inner Light. Of all 
horrible religions the most horrible is the worship of the god within. 
Anybody who knows anybody knows how it would work; anyone 
who knows anyone from the Higher Thought centre knows how tt 
does work. That Jones shall worship the god within turns out 
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ultimately to mean that Jones shall worship Jones. Let Jones wor- 


es 

of ship the sun or moon, anything, rather than the Inner Light. Let } 
Jones worship cats or crocodiles, if he can find any in his street, 

ig but not the god within. Christianity came into the world to assert #4 

re with violence that a man had not only to look inwards but to look i 

m outwards, to behold with astonishment and enthusiasm a divine a 
company and a divine Captain. The only fun of being a Christian d 

re was that a man was not left alone with the Inner Light, but definitely 

e. recognized an Outer Light, fair as the sun, clear as the moon, 


n- | terrible as an army with banners.” 
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CONFERENCES FOR CHILDREN OF MARY 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XLVII. Reasons AGAInst MIxED MARRIAGES.—tI, 


My dear Children of Mary :—The second reason the Church has 
for opposing mixed marriages refers to the nature of the Sacrament, 
As you well know, the Sacrament of Matrimony is indissoluble, that 
means, it is binding upon both parties until death steps in to end 
the union. Such is the teaching of the Catholic Church, from which 
the Protestant teaching differs. 

Before Protestantism existed, when practically all Europe was 
Catholic, the Church was the only power to make any laws governing 
marriage. That is quite reasonable. Matrimony being a Sacrament, 
it stands to reason that only the Church has the right of framing 
any and all laws that are to govern this Sacrament. The Church, 
resting her authority upon her divine Founder, Jesus Christ, has 
always maintained that the bond uniting husband and wife could be 
separated only by death. Being a Sacrament, the Church has the 
right to determine who should be able to receive this Sacrament, 
and under what conditions it may be received. 

When Protestantism became established, kings and states assumed 
rights which the Church only could rightfully claim. The so-called 
“Reformation” was by no means what the name implies. It stands 
to-day as a gigantic deformation. Instead of freeing the people 
from a supposed yoke of the Pope, the various Protestant countries 
each created its own sort of Pope to govern their people in 
matters of faith and morals without the least shadow of authority. 
And so these Protestant countries made their own laws governing 
marriage, including the laws of divorce. The same Protestant 
people who claim that the Bible is their rule of life, will not regard 
their Bible as the word of God, or their rule of life, when it comes 
to divorce, and a number of other things that concern comfort and 
freedom from restraint. 

Instead of confining their efforts to promoting the temporal wel- 
fare of their people, the Protestant states assumed the right of regu- 
lating also their spiritual conduct. All this interference of the state 
in matters that belong to the Church only was welcomed by people 
who considered it a victory of reason over ecclesiastical slavery, and 
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the laws of God were reformed to an extent that they had no longer 
any binding force. That was the work of the Reformation. 

Now let us return to the subject of matrimony. Protestant states, 
when they assumed the power of the Pope, made laws regulating, 
or rather destroying, the secred character of matrimony. 

States that have fallen away from the Church seem anxious to 
pass laws contrary to the ruling of the Church. They want their 
people to be free from the yoke of the Pope of Rome. Does it, 
however, make people free to have the state dictate their moral 
conduct? Here is the contradiction of Protestantism. It declares 
the Pope of Rome, or the Catholic Church, has no right of making 
laws in spiritual matters and with the same breath gives to the state 
this same right. 

Christ said: “What God hath united let not man put asunder.” 
The state does not approve of this and claims it can put man and 
wife asunder, by means of divorce. 

Protestants say matrimony is not a Sacrament, whatever St. 
Paul may say to the contrary. They claim that it is a bargain 
between husband and wife, to be ended at the pleasure of either. 
The state superficially regulates marriage for them and that is 
enough for them. 

It is true, there are numerous Protestants who believe in the 
sanctity of matrimony but they do so in defiance of the Protestant 
clam. In considering the marriage of a Protestant we must take 
into account the real Protestant view of matrimony, and I ask you 
what guarantee has a Catholic young woman that her Protestant 
husband will remain true to the bond? What assurance has she 
that he will not leave her, when her beauty fades, to marry another, 
more charming, or more wealthy than she? While the Catholic wife 
realizes that she is his spouse until death, there is no law that 
compels the Protestant husband to assume such an obligation. Toa 
Protestant it appears the most natural thing in the world that, should 
he so desire, he may procure a divorce and marry another woman. 

The daily papers with their columns full of news about people 
who seek divorce, and of the frivolous or sinful reasons for which 
they seek freedom, ought to be an argument plain enough for any 
thinking being to understand that outside of the Catholic Church 
there is little or no sanctity attached to the state of matrimony. 

Imagine what a Catholic wife and mother must feel when she 
sees her husband married to another woman. But her husband has 
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obtained a legal divorce and has a right to marry whom he will, 
What questions will her children have to ask when they see their 
father living with another woman? 

Where both contracting parties are Catholics both of them realize 
that they will be married to each other until death parts them. The 
bride feels happy in the thought that only death can take her husband 
from her. 

In a mixed marriage, however, only the Catholic party has the 
thought, and also the duty, of entering the bond until it is broken 
by death. The Protestant party may have some such sentiment at 
the time of the wedding, but when misunderstanding arises or when 
the hardships of life ask for sacrifice, marriage may become to him 
a heavy yoke from which he is free to seek release by divorce. 

And yet, in spite of the obvious truth of all this, in spite of all the 
grave dangers, in spite of sad examples without numbers, we see 
it, time and again, that Catholic girls thoughtlessly encourage the 
attentions of Protestant young men and marry them in total and 
stupid disregard of their temporal as well as eternal welfare. | 
willingly grant that there are many honorable Protestant men, but 
even the best mixed marriage is beset with grave danger and with 
untold mental suffering, especially when there are children. 


What is on this earth the greatest consolation for Catholic married © 


people is the certainty that they will be true to each other until death. 
Gladly will they bear sicknesses and poverty, hardships of all sorts 
and trials, because they know their love for each other will be true 
and faithful to the end. 

Girls who enter a mixed marriage, regardless of all warnings, do 
so at their own peril and may not look for sympathy when they 
learn, to their own sorrow, that they have made the most serious 
mistake of their life. 




















CONFERENCES FOR MARRIED WOMEN 
(CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN MOTHERS) 


BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 
XI. SprriruAL CARE OF THE CHILD 


Some parents have the mistaken notion that the ethical and 
spiritual training can only begin when the child attains the use of 
reason. Hence to censure or even punish a child before he is seven 
is considered unreasonable and cruel. 

God has mercifully granted to your infant the forgiveness of 
original sin, and has taken from him the penalty due to it, when the 
priest baptized him. God was more than generous. He implanted 
into the tiny heart of your baby the three divine virtues, Faith, 
Hope and Charity. Something, however, remained as the result 
of original sin and that is the inclination for evil. A snail crawling 
over a flower may have vanished from sight, yet the trail of slime on 
the leaf remains as a reminder that a snail crawled over it. The leaf 
may be ever so beautiful but that stain remains. So, I might say, 
it is with original sin. While all the beauty of God’s grace adorns 
the human soul, there is still the trail of the serpent that has not 
been effaced. Not that God wishes this stain to remain, as a blemish 
or a lasting disgrace. If the stain remains it is not as though it 
were too difficult for God to remove it, for nothing is impossible 
for Him, but it is left, rather, to remind us of sin and its dreadful 
consequences. Had God taken away every trace of original sin 
we should be incapable of realizing the horror of sin at all. Even 
now, with a constant reminder, we cannot fully understand the 
enormity of mortal sin, because we cannot comprehend the infinite- 
ness of God. We have then this result of original sin to contend 
with as a reminder and not as a hopeless burden. God is more 
than eager to grant us every possible grace to conquer our evil 
inclination. It remains for us to fight this evil inclination, with the 
divine helps at our disposal, and we will be saved. It remains for 
us to check this inclination towards evil and to gain the mastery over 
our will. With the grace of God we can do this. 

Does this inclination towards evil awaken in us only with the 
full use of reason, or does it make itself manifest even before the 
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very dawn of reason? Experience shows us only too plainly that 
our evil inclination makes itself known even before the dawn of 
reason. Of the faculties of the soul, will and memory awaken first. 
Even before the child can speak or think, the first signs of the sting 
of sin become manifest. The child shows stubbornness, or selfish- 
ness, or disobedience. Can there be any doubt about our duty of 
checking the will as soon as it gives an indication of wrongdoing? 
And yet we find people who are shocked when parents curb a child 
at the very first sign of evil will. There are parents who think it 
cruel to correct a child before it has attained the full use of reason, 
In truth, however, the cruelty does not consist in suppressing evil 
at that stage of childhood but in permitting it, because the impulse 
to evil becomes stronger if not checked and the means of crushing 
the evil inclination will have to be so much more severe. 

Which do you think is the easier way of curing a fever; to wait 
until it has reached its highest point, or to check it at the very 
start? Which must be the easier of checking our evil inclination; 
to wait until it has attained mastery over one’s self or to check it at 
the very start? Where, then, can there be any cruelty when parents 
endeavor to check the inclination to evil at the very start! 

Hence, Christian Mothers, you will do nothing but your sacred 
duty if you faithfully watch over your children and check their 
very first evil impulses. And these first impulses will make then- 
selves manifest very soon. Your little baby may not be two years 
old and it will show the very first signs of stubbornness. Permit 
the little one to have his will a few times, and that tiny will grows | 
to feel that he is master over the mother, and ever after he will | 
want his will to be law. 

The result of foolish and mistaken sentiment is that in many 
homes the baby is the real master of the house; father and mother 
are his devoted slaves, and such is called an ideal family. It is 0 
cruel, don’t you know, to correct a child before it can speak and 
reason! Is it not greatly more cruel to spoil a child forever? 

As has been said, before the child can reason or talk, the first 
sign of evil tendencies appear. The child can as yet only feel 
It feels whether its will can assert itself. Just as small boys 
wrestle with one another to find which is the stronger, so the wil 
of the little one strives to match its strength with the will of those 
with whom it comes in contact. 

Just as soon as your little child begins to experience that stub- 
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bornness and self-will do not bring good results, but that on the 
contrary it must submit, if it feels it cannot command but must 
obey, you will have imparted the first moral lesson to your child. 

Parents must have an understanding when it comes to child 
training. In the training of children there can be no parental author- 
ity unless parents support one another. 

When a little child is stubborn, the united firmness of the parents 
must be placed against the stubbornness of the child. It will be 
a battle of the wills in which either the right parental will or the 
wrong will of the child will win. 

The sooner the child feels that. it cannot match its will against 
the stronger will of its parents the better for all concerned. If, 
however, parents weakly yield to the will of the child the child will 
become the master and parents may as well be ready to do exactly 
as their little master demands. 

Some tender-hearted mother will say: but what is to be done 
if the little one continually cries and cries? If you are sure that 
nothing ails the child, that nothing hurts or pricks it, that it is 
neither hungry nor thirsty but simply ugly and stubborn, let it 
cry for a while. When you think it has cried enough and still 
shows temper, a gentle slap will do a world of good. If this treat- 
ment is applied a few times it will cure the child from showing 
temper. 

You will have to meet stubbornness with firmness to overcome it. 
If the will of the child is subdued a few times that little will will 
give up all efforts of stubbornly asserting itself. 

Selfishness will be another tendency. A little tot will want every- 
thing it sees. The playthings of an older brother or sister will catch 
its eye, and baby wants brother’s book and sister’s big doll, and will 
carry on if it does not get them. 

Needless to say, this spirit of selfishness in the child must also 
be curbed. 

When it comes to curing the child of bad traits you must be like 
doctors, willing even to hurt in order to cure. On the other hand, 
you must not forget to reward your little ones if they willingly 
obey you. Though the child as yet cannot reason or speak it can 
feel, and it can feel a reward as well as punishment, and so begins 
to connect certain actions with rewards and others with chastise- 
ment. Instinctively, it will soon seek reward rather than punish- 
ment. , 
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Hence you see there are ways and means of teaching the child 
even before you can reason and argue with it. It is not a matter 
of choice but of sacred duty for you to correct the very first eyi 
impulses in your child. 

Let the child experience rewards and punishments as consequences 
of its actions and the child will quickly grasp the meaning. 











CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME SOCIETY 


il BY THE REV. REYNOLD KUEHNEL 


XXXV. THE RiGuHT oF LIFE 





Among married men and among married women it often happens 
that matters most sacred and private become the topics of conversa- 
tion and gossip. Among such topics, that common decency should 
prevent people even from mentioning, will be the rights of the 
married, the number of children a man or woman will want to raise, 
the means whereby the number of children can be limited and other 
such matters. The names of disreputable physicians who give their 
help to crimes against offspring are passed from mouth to mouth, 
and evil advice is eagerly given to make it easy for the devil to 
claim more victims. 

It is with great reluctance that I venture to talk upon this subject, 
so sacred and so delicate, but realizing my duty as a priest, who is 
entrusted with the care of your souls, and relying upon the help 
from the holy family, Jesus, Mary and Joseph, I will attempt to 
undertake the task with offense to none. 

The holy Sacrament of Matrimony was not instituted for the 
purpose of giving to woman a home or to man a cook and house- 
keeper, but for the purpose of having children come from the union 
of one man and one woman. 

As a rule, a man loves children. Most decent men take pride in 
having large families. Still there are those who have been brought 
in contact with worldly people, men who think they are privileged 
to dictate how many children, or rather, how few children, they will 
want to have. 

In our days, surrounded as we are by people who believe in no 
God, there is great danger lurking where we might least expect it. 
Some of our Catholic families have been affected by it and, judging 
from experience, have been influenced by the pernicious doctrine of 
trace suicide. We have husbands who think that one or two children 
are enough for any family. We hear women declare they will under 
no condition have more than one child. They would rather have 
none at all, since children are such a nuisance and bother. We hear 
people talking of hard times, of the high cost of living, the difficulty 
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of raising children properly in these times, and all these conditions 
are said to justify people in their criminal practices. 

Some one may now ask: how many children should there be in a 
family. I shall not decide this question for you; neither may you, 
That question is for God to answer. God is the author and master 
of life. It is He who gives life, and it is He who takes it. 

God graciously permits husband and wife to become the instry- 
ment in His work of creating man. Husband and wife are tools 
in the hands of Almighty God. He makes use of them for creating 
new human beings, and who do you think is the master—the married 
couple or God? Our holy Faith tells us that God is the supreme 
Lord and Master over life and death. It is God who gives life and 
takes it. From this, then, it should be plain that it depends upon 
God to decide the number of children in a family. It never can 
be a question for husband and wife to decide, nor for neighborhood 
clubs to discuss. Whether your family should have five, or eight, 
or ten children, or whether God will take all of them from you 
before they grow up, all this is a matter that God alone decides, 
All that is expected of you is that you do nothing to interfere with 
the plans of God, the Lord and Master over life and death. 

It is of course neither prudent nor just to form judgment from 
the outer appearance of things. In some cases children are denied 
to married people who are quite innocent of wrong doing, who are 
in fact sincerely longing for children. It would be both cruel and 
sinful to rashly suspect married couples that have no children, or 
but few children, and I warn you against gossip that voices such 
suspicions. But, while warning you against suspicion, it is never- 
theless true that many married people resort to unlawful and sinful 
means to prevent offspring. 

Some women fear they may lose their charm and youthfulness 
if they give birth to children; so, rather than become mothers they 
are willing to commit murder. 

But there are also men who do not wish large families. There 
is the cost of high living, there is the fallacy, one hears so often, 
of better being able to provide well for one or two children than 
for many, that it be better to bring up one or two children properly 
than to have many and neglect them. These men, too, prefer mur- 
der to being fathers. That all these pretended reasons are lacking 
of justification we shall see. 

There is no murder more cowardly and cruel than the murder 
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of a child before its birth. Whereas any other victim would have 
some strength to defend himself, the unborn child is unable to do 
50. Is it really possible that a civilized people can sink so low as 
to commit murder for the sake of comfort; so low, that the animals 
of the field have more parental instinct than many human beings of 
our days? 

Children are not so much the personal property of parents as a 
sacred trust that God has given to them. And because man has not 
the right to interfere with the plans of God, the Catholic Church 


. has always stood for the right of life of the unborn child, and in 


the name of God she has always called murder what really is 
murder. Whether the murdered victim is a full-grown man, or a 
child unborn, murder is murder. The commandment which says: 
“Thou shalt not kill,” applies to both cases with equal justice. 

For centuries doctors who have no conscience have fought this 
stand of the Catholic Church. Scientists came to tell us that the 
Catholic Church was out of fashion, was opposed to science, until 
to-day, after all these centuries, science and medical skill have at 
last caught up with the Catholic Church. At last they have dis- 
covered that it is not necessary to kill the child in order to save 
the life of the mother. After all, it was not the Church but science 
that was wrong. 

Childbearing of itself has really never harmed a mother. Call 
to mind the mothers of big families. In their old age these mothers 
look healthier, are stronger, more cheerful and happier than women 
who in their married life have murders upon their conscience 
through preventing the birth of children. Motherhood is the natural 
function of woman, for which she has been especially endowed and 
strengthened by God. No man or woman can go contrary to the 
plans of God without paying the penalty. 

As to the argument that it is better to bring up one child properly 
than to have many that cannot be well provided for, I will say this. 
Look at a nursery of young trees. Why are all those young trees 
as straight as a rod? You will say, because they grow closely to- 
gether. Look at a tree growing alone. It bends this way and that, 
and gradually it grows crooked. The only child is invariably a 
spoiled child, just as a young tree growing up by itself takes usually 
a crooked shape. Moreover, what assurance have the parents of 
one child that it will live? Is it less likely for the one child of a 
family to die than for a child in a family of eight or ten? Have 
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you not seen cases where God took three or more children from their 
parents within the time of a year? Not the parents, but God is the 
author of life and He takes life when He pleases, and where He 
pleases, and how He pleases. 

There is one other matter I wish to mention and it is that you, 
the older men of the parish, who have married sons and daughters, 
do not instruct your grownup sons and daughters properly. The mat- 
ter about which we speak to-day is one mentioned in the instruction 
before marriage, where such is the custom. Then again the matter 
will be mentioned, more less plainly, during missions and they do 
not take place often, and when they do it happens that they who 
might profit the most by the instructions of a missionary are not in 
attendance. It is up to you, fathers of married sons and daughters, 
it is up to your wives, to give these instructions. If you learn that 
your son or daughter are at fault, instruct them earnestly about the 
heinousness of this sin. Tell them of the sacrifices they are expected 
to make for their coming children, even as you have made sacrifices 
to bring up your sons and daughters. Tell them they have the 
duty of doing the same for their children. Tell them they must 
carry out the holy Will of God on behalf of their children, as you 
performed the Will of God on their behalf. You have given them 
life and now they are to help God continue the work of creating 
more souls for heaven. Teach them to look up to the holy Family 
of Nazareth, that they may always be willing to do as God demands 
them to do. 
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PASTORAL PART 





ANALECTA 


NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 
AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Congregation of the Holy Office: 


SOLUTION OF A DUBIUM REGARDING MEDALS TO BE BLESSED 
IN PLACE OF SCAPULARS. 


To the following dubium submitted by the Procurator 
General of the Friars Minor Capuchins: 


“Whether, as it suffices to bless the first scapular (e. g. 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel) which is 
put on in the act of enrolment, so that afterwards no 
scapular of the same kind needs to be blessed for the same 
person, it also suffices to bless the first medal, so that other 
medals which are worn, when the first has been lost or 
worn out. by use, do not need a new blessing, or whether 
the medal must be blessed as often as, the first having 
been lost or worn out by use, a new one is substituted ?” 

The Most Eminent Fathers Cardinals Inquisitors Gen- 
eral, in a Congregation held on Wednesday, May 10, 
1916, replied: In the Negative to the first part; m the 
A firmative to the second. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 


THE CELEBRATION OF HOLY MASS AND 
THE NATURAL FAST 


Father Titus, suffering from illness for many months, has se- 
cured the privilege of a private oratory. Twice every week a be- 
friended priest celebrates Mass in this oratory, and Father Titus, 
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by privilege of the decree of December 7, 1906, receives Holy 
Communion without fasting. One morning, feeling stronger than 
usual, and having partaken of nourishment by “drinking” the raw 
contents of two eggs, he feels the desire to celebrate Mass himself, 
instead of only receiving Holy Communion. His friend arrives 
and, finding Father Titus in the preparation to say Mass himself, 
he dissuades with some difficulty Father Titus from his intention, 
The questions are asked: 

1. Was Father Titus allowed to say Mass? 

2. Could he at least receive Holy Communion? 


Answer.—The decree of December 7, 1906, permits a sick person 
under certain conditions to receive Holy Communion even after he 
has partaken of some food per modum potus; this permission, how- 
ever, must not be extended to the celebration of Holy Mass. Nol- 
din sets forth: “Sacerdotes hoc privilegio periculose non decumben- 
tibus concesso, suppositis conditionibus requisitis, uti quidem possunt 
ad communicandum more laicorum, non item ad celebrandum.’ 
(Summa Th. Mor. III’°, 157, e.) 

Such a permission is hardly ever given. Ogetti states: “Gratiam 
celebrandi missam non teiunis fere numquam solet concedere 
S. U. I.” (Synopsis, II*, n. 2344, p. 2159.) 

Cardinal Gennari asks the qusetion, Can a priest obtain from the 
Holy See the privilege to partake before Holy Mass of some food 
per modum potus? and he positively answers, “He can not. Such 
a privilege is never conceded to priests. It is sometimes given toa 
bishop, in order that he may not have to omit pontifical functions. 
The priest may, however, obtain from the Holy See permission to 
celebrate immediately after midnight.” (Questions de Morale, etc. 
n. 255.) 

Father Titus, after “drinking” two eggs, cannot even receive Holy 
Communion. If he cannot fast he may take some food per modum 
potus but “Non licet sorbere ovum, quia non est cibus liquidus,” as 
we find it stated by Ballerini Palmieri, who, however, adds “At ovum 
caffeo dilutum, cum vere liquescat, videtur posse sumi.” (Opus 
theologicum morale, IV, p. 730.) This is also the view of Car- 
dinal Gennari, whom modern authors like to quote as an authority 
on such questions. 











